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Art. I.— Clerical Studies: being the substance of a Dis- 
sertatton read before an Association of Ministers. 


“Qur individuality must operate throughout,” says Ha- 
mann, “in every period and on every point.” The sagacious 
German’s remark applies with much force, ander proper limi- 
tations, to the choice of studies in mature life. In general, the 
mind may challenge a large measure of liberty in determining 
its own present occupations. It follows best its own tact in 
selecting its own food. Its predilections, tastes, and habits, 
together with the surrounding circumstances, should often 
decide its mode of application. Besides, attention, the soul of 
study, depends on the heart, and we profit most by what we 
love to pursue. 

Yet we all know, that absolute freedom of election is rarely 
possible to professional students; most rarely to clergymen. 
In asserting the right of influence which belongs to what is 
individual in us, we must not overlook what ought to have 
sway in all that concerns our relation to others. The clergy- 
man has, indeed, like other educated men, personal prefer- 
ences, acquired tastes and attachments, which do not lose their 
hold on his mind when he assumes his professional engage- 
ments. Some parts of knowledge have more attractiveness 
than others for him. He has a native turn and atalent for one 
or more beyond what he has for the rest. Their being clerical 
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does not lend a new charm to pursuits which were else not 
engaging to him. But, if he be a man whose heart is honest 
in the sacred work, will he not perceive how just is the demand 
upon him to let the duties it imposes be paramount to every 
personal bias? Will he not own it to be seriously important to 
determine his intellectual avocations, as well as all others, by a 
regard to his usefulness more than to his inclination and taste ? 
While he is by no means forbidden to resort to those depart- 
ments of. literature, which afford his mind its chosen gratifica- 
tions, or conduce to the means of his individual culture, yet 
both by his solemn responsibilities to God and to his charge, 
and by a truly enlightened concern for his own improvement 
and happiness, he will feel himself obliged to consult in study 
the peculiar wants and claims of his profession before all other 
considerations. May there not be some ground to fear that 
the reading of clergymen is not enough clerical, — that, be- 
sides a too frequent submission of the whole question of mental 
occupation to the determination of accident or caprice, and an 
unwarranted neglect of other suggestions than those of present 
humor or convenience, we are “injured by much of the effort 
we laboriously bestow on not unimportant subjects of inquiry, 
by their being too remote from, or in a degree hostile to our 
appropriate professional duties? Be this as it may, no doubt 
can be entertained as to the expediency of adopting such 
modes of intellectual employment, as shall regularly minister 
what is most useful to our indispensable preparation for public 
instruction and parochial influence. 

In a brief discussion like the present, it is only practicable 
to advert to a few among the numerous particulars which are 
embraced in a system of professional studies for clergymen. 
Omitting some of the more obvious, such as the requisite atten- 
tion to the Bible, and investigation of what may be termed 
biblical subjects, I shall touch upon one or two that are less in 
the beaten track, but which seem to promise large returns for 
the pains we shall devote to them. 

Let me specify first what is comprehended under the now 
common name of Psychology. The very derivation of that 
name points out to us the fitness of the topics it covers to rank 
with those which share most largely in the attention of cler- 
gymen. ‘The soul is the proper study of them that “ watch 
for souls.” Its movements are implicated in all our other 
studies. It is both instrument and material in our professional 
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labors. ‘The soul, as it thinks, wills, and is immortal, is next 
to God the noblest subject of contemplation. ‘To search into 
its mysteries and to sound its depths has been the work of the 
most exalted minds. Psychology, in its widest acceptation, 
includes the wide field of spiritual being. But considered as the 
science of our own humanity, as making us acquainted with 
the operations continually going on in ‘the internal world of 
thought and feeling, it offers enough that we may turn to the 
best account for all the purposes of usefulness in our calling, 
and of personal improvement. 

How large a part of our professional business lies in the 
preparation of sermons. ‘This continual authorship is con- 
fessedly our most difficult task. It exacts of the faculties their 
utmost efficiency. The demand for our productions being so 
incessant, we need above all men to have thoroughly trained 
minds. But what training can be more adapted to the case 
than that found in the study of the spiritual nature within us? 
The subjects of which our discourses treat refer to this nature, 
not only as being addressed fo it for its own benefit, but as 
being drawn from it, relating to and descriptive of its several 
affections. We have occasion at all times to represent the 
facts of consciousness in words that shall make these facts 
manifest in the consciousness of others. It depends very 
much upon the thoroughness and accuracy of our acquaintance 
with the facts themselves, how true shall be our representation 
of them, and how effective. Mistake me not so far as to 
suppose my meaning to be, that one must be an adept in met- 
aphysics in order to acquire the power to which I here allude. 
Many have, by what Degerando terms “ moral meditation,” 
obtained so much insight after long practice into this interior 
science, as, with little or no knowledge of scholastic forms and 
nomenclature, to possess the best information which psycholo- 
gy communicates. But the science itself, so truly that of 
reason, merits the studious investigation of the religious teacher, 
because it unlocks for him the chambers with whose imagery 
he must be familiar, whose oracles he must so listen to as to be 
able to interpret as well as to repeat them. It is, indeed, that 
self-knowledge in its more profound and extensive meaning 
which embodies the wisdom of all philosophers, and is the 
secret of genuine authorship, and eloquence. From the full 
fountains of the soul well up the waters of truth, which, im- 
parted through the lip or the pen, are alike welcome to 
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the thirsty spirit. But we can procure these refreshing 
streams only by descending to their source, “and the well is 
deep.” 

The study of this part of science is commended to us for 
the sake of the discipline afforded in the pursuit no less than 
for the acquisitions we may make. The Christian preacher 
needs to have the power of abstracting bimself from what is 
visible and tangible and earthly habitually in exercise. His 
vocation lies not in the marts of sense, the highways and 
byways of a noisy world, in the midst of things seen and tem- 

oral. He is called to a communion with the Infinite and 
Invisible and Eternal, as part of his daily work, not only 
in solitary places, but in the houses of his people, not only with 
set time for preparation, but at all times. He must be ready to 
speak of God to men who forget Him, as one can speak who 
does not forget Him. He must be in the spirit of prayer all 
the day long, for he has in charge the interests of souls who 
rely upon his intercession as their own help in drawing nigh 
unto God, and their means of consolation in all the emergencies 
of life. We must show forth the power of a world to 
come in the world that now is, as only he can hope to do, 
whose mind is made apt to teach by intimately learning things 
divine, whose habitual tone of thought is regulated to respond 
without delay to any heavenly chord. The discipline which 
shall turn the mind in upon itself, and tend to confine attention 
to spiritual realities with least aid from outward signs must, as 
far as any intellectual discipline can, further these important 
moral ends. 

Again; in the study of Psychology one is led to an experi- 
enced use of modes of reasoning, and a species of evidence, 
which often come in requisition in other departments, while 
the hours spent in its pursuit are rendering the critic more 
acute and discriminating for his own immediate duties, and 
the student of history more skilful for the balancing of its 
testimony, and the interpretation of its lessons. He will 
analyze language well who has learned to analyze thought. 
And who so capable of judging the true and false reports of 
the historical page, as the man deepest read in the tablets of 
the living heart ? 

As a clergyman may be supposed always careful to keep up 
the right influence of our moral feelings and principles, and is 
in no danger of being suffered to lose sight of society and the 
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outward world, he may reap all the advantages of this study 
in its tendency to concentrate the mind upon itself, in opposition 
to those influences abroad which dissipate and distract its 
powers, while he escapes the possible inconveniences of abstract 
inquiry. 

There is one indication of the utility of the same study to a 
theologian; which is not to be overlooked, and which is among 
the signs of our own times. The scheme of unbelief which 
has assumed the bold front of open, blasphemous atheism in 
our metropolis is based, so far as it has any other basis than the 
worst passions of human nature afford it, upon a tissue of psy- 
chological sophistries. It propounds as first principles the most 
specious falsifications of man’s spiritual being. ‘The spirit that 
is within us, when it utters itself freely, speaks out from the 
depths of consciousness in its own mother tongue, and pro- 
claims, “The Lord is my portion!” It bears testimony for 
God and religion. The voice of pure reason responds to 
the annunciations of revealed truth; is but revelation in 
another form. God has left a witness for himself in our whole 
frame, which may be overlooked, forgotten, contemned, — but 
not eradicated, notexpunged. Were that but read and read 
aright, impiety would shrink abashed and rebuked ; the call 
of God to his creature would be echoed back by all that is 
within us, crying, “ Bless his holy name.’ 

“The philosophy of man’s spiritual nature,” as the author of 
the Tract so entitled rightly judged, contains one of the most 
effectual antidotes to modern skepticism. If, indeed, we trace 
the path of intellectual science in conjunction with the history 
of Christianity, we shall want no stronger evidence than will 
thus be furnished us, how close is the bond which links the 
interests of religion to the progress of psychological truth. 
The solution of every problein in the human nature opens a 
new space for the access of light and warmth from the divine. 
The better man learns to know himself, the better he under- 
stands the knowledge of God; the more he feels his need of 
divine support, and his absolute dependence upon his Maker ; 
and the more prepared he is to welcome the pure doctrines of 
the Christian revelation. In England, France, and Germany, 
unbelief in its vicious forms has kept company with the worst 
systems of mental and moral philosophy. Men were never 
made ashamed of their religion, until they had most reason to 
be ashamed of themselves. It is so now and in our own 
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community. But as without philosophy one cannot be a 
sophist, it is the business of the religious inquirer to ascertain 
the nature of that philosophical system, upon which the sophis- 
try he is called to expose rests its influence. And as even the 
most blinding errors bave somewhere a root and origin in truth 
misconceived or misapplied, (since otherwise they could have 
no hold on mankind,) it is a yet more interesting task to follow 
the windings of false opinion till we detect the latent spring 
which affords its nutriment, and can restore truth to her rights 
by removing the speciousness which gives falsehood its cur- 
rency. 

Ina letter which passed between two German philosophers 
in 1785, one of them remarks to the other, respecting a 
newly found and valuable acquaintance, “ among a thousand 
have I found a man, a young man too, who is not ashamed to 
be a Christian ;” and in a subsequent communication of the 
same year, he exclaims, ‘ Dear Jacobi, what a negative age 
is ours! what hosts of negative men ! all take away, none will 
give, all destroy, none will build up; there is no seriousness, 
but universal levity, no dignity, but continual banter, no solid- 
ity of purpose and wide extending views, butall are contracted 
within the limits of some legend. In other works relating to 
the condition of religion and theology in the same country at 
the same period, similar hints are thrown out of a too preva- 
lent lightmindedness in connexion with the infidel tendencies 
of the times. It is sad to say that these intimations reached 
to numbers of the clergy, and those who filled divinity chairs 
at the universities. ‘There seems to have been a strong incli- 
nation to substitute raillery for gravity, and instead of Christian 
seriousness, the air of wits about town. As a preventive to 
such a spirit, a spirit so hostile to the love of truth and all 
desirable methods of seeking for it, next to moral and devo- 
tional expedients we may place those studies which demand, 
and are adapted to maintain, solidity and earnestness of feeling 
and deportment. It need not be said how much so is the par- 
ticular study we are now considering. 

Among the peculiarities of the sacred literature on the Con- 
tinent at the present time, may be mentioned the making of 
Christianity, or rather the New ‘Testament and church systems 
professedly founded upon the sacred records, a sort of stand- 
point for some philosophical theory, which, with all the appear- 
ance of deference to scriptural authority, in reality soars above 
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it. And where there is more sincere belief in and reverence 
for Christianity, we yet find it to be a favorite method to make 
out as nearly as possible a harmony between the scheme of 
philosophy embraced and the records of our faith. Hence it 
is quite essential to know whether the author of a dogmatic 
system be a follower of this, that, or the other leader in the 
philosophical department, before we can understand the prin- 
ciples which he applies to theology. One of the most learned 
and ingenious and reputedly pious and eloquent divines, Dr. 
Schleiermacher, to whom Germany is indebted for several 
very profound critical works, published in 1830 a second 
edition of a book with the title, “ Christian Belief in connexion 
with the principles of the Evangelical Church.” ‘There is 
but one key by which the contents of this treatise can be laid 
open, and that is the author’s peculiar views of psychology. 
From his doctrine respecting consciousness may be deduced 
his whole system of religion and morality, and to that all his 
interpretation and criticism of the Bible unfailingly minister. 
In these facts we have so many intimations of the importance 
of the studies, which relate to intellectual philosophy, to those 
whose province of action and inquiry is theology. 

A second class of studies appropriately clerical, to which it 
is to my present purpose to allude, are those which are com- 
prehended under what I may be permitted to denominate 
Comparative Theology. This shows the fate of the religious 
principle in its various alliances and conflicts with other prin- 
ciples in the systems and modes of belief which have prevailed 
in all parts of the world. The work of Benjamin Constant 
may, perhaps, afford examples of the sort of inquiries to which 
we should be led, if we extended the comparison of religions 
through its whole range, But what I more particularly intend 
here, is, the changes which the Christian doctrines have un- 
dergone under the influence of the different creeds of estab- 
lished Churches, and of the numerous sects. And in the 
study of comparative theology thus defined, the mind is not to 
be tasked with heaping together huge piles of trash from the 
reservoir of ecclesiastical history, merely to remark how much 
that is wanting in one mass may be found in another, or to 
label the several mounds with badges indicative of what the 
contain. Let the student carry the torch of philosophical 
criticism into the labyrinths he must examine, and extort princi- 
ples from facts. ‘There are reasons for phenomena here as 
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elsewhere. There are leading events in the history of 
creeds no less than of communities. ‘There are effects to be 
known which were consequent upon such events, and had rela- 
tion to the highest interests of humanity, and to the advance- 
ment or hindrance of the cause of Christ. If there be much 
in this department of sacred literature which one loathes to 
look upon, there is agreat deal more to reward attentive inves- 
tigation. Besides the gratification of a liberal curiosity, we 
may find a recompense for our labors in our increased sense 
of the value of uncorrupt Christianity, which is thus exhibited 
as unconsumed in every fire, and triumphant even in apparent 
defeat. The better insight we shall also acquire into the nature 
of the changes we learn to analyze and resolve into their true 
causes, into the character and tendency of the methods em- 
ployed to prevent or to cure the disease of heresy, and into the 
qualities of all opinions, orthodox or heterodox, may be named 
among the advantages of the study. Nor is it an unimportant 
result of it, that while we shall know how to interpret the 
technical language, which is still bandied about by warring 
sects, as it was when Melancthon thought it good to die and 
hear no more the cry of rabid theologians, we shall be inspired 
with a forbearing charity toward those who mistake an echo 
of the old for a newly spoken oracle, and are beguiled into 
extravagances which better knowledge might have prevented. 
Whatever shall induce us to be as anxious to account for, as 
some are ready to condemn, opinions to which our minds refuse 
assent, and to convince ourselves how it may be very possible 
fora man to think that a truth, which we call an error, without 
being fairly liable to any imputation of evil motives, and without 
forfeiting all pretence to be thought rational or liberal, will no 
doubt be a lasting benefit. 

It is a most interesting part of the business of comparative 
theology to exhibit the proficiency which conmunities have 
obtained in various branches of sacred learning, and unfold 
the promise they give for the future. In some numbers of 
a periodical work of much respectability abroad, we have 
read detailed accounts of the present state of theological sci- 
ence in France, and in Denmark and Sweden. These de- 
scriptions furnish many data for the student to treasure up and 
make the subject of reflection. Hints are thus afforded which 
greatly aid the inquirer in his own researches ; anda sympathy 
with distant and unknown fellow-laborers in the same walks of 
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learning will be produced. This will enhance the interest 
felt in any favorite pursuit we may have in common with them, 
and give new vigor and life to our studies. It were greatly to 
be desired that a freer access were possible to the sources of 
such information, and that we had a journal which would im- 
part to us intelligence of what is doing for theology in every 
quarter of Christendom. 

These remarks will sufficiently evince the nature and value 
of the class of studies they are intended to point out and re- 
commend.: 

May I be permitted to mention a third, and that a kindred 
branch of inquiry of no less use to the clergy man, the History 
of Christian Morality, or Sacred Ethics. This is not to be 
confounded with the more general, and in some aspects equally 
important subject of Ethical Science. Nor is it the same as a 
merely biblical compend of moral principles and maxims put 
into order as parts of a system, to which might be attached the 
name of the Moral Doctrine of Jesus, or a similar title. It is 
known to you that Christian morality has been a matter on 
which scholars and men of a philosophical turn have expended 
much labor. It has been, equally with Christian doctrines 
more properly speculative, embodied in systems which have 
had their partisans among Christian people, and given rise to a 
peculiar kind of authorship. Writers of great eminence have 
from age to age sent forth elaborate works, in which new views 
of moral truth, as connected with and influenced by the pro- 
gress of light upon dogmatical science, have been elicited. 
This constitutes a branch of literature by itself. It is of the 
very highest order of interest and importance to the clerical 
student. As the moralists of one period, church, or commu- 
nity after another pass before usin regular succession, and we 
contemplate their peculiarities of feeling, principle, and charac- 
ter, subject their opinions to analysis, and penetrate the spirit 
which pervades and actuates them, we seem to have in view 
the Christianity of the day, in all its practical relations and 
bearings. We are made acquainted with the modes of inter- 
preting and applying the rules for holy living, the maxims and 
principles of the New Testament, which were intended to 
regulate men’s common conduct and dispositions. We see 
the operation of all those causes which were at work to render 
turbid the pure and perfectly simple moral doctrines of Jesus, 
and accommodate the high and disinterested spirit of his re- 
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ligion to the low and selfish policy of a world that wishes to 
be thought wise, and yet remain wicked. We are thrilled 
now with the notes of ‘some reformer denouncing the corrup- 
tions of the times, and now we are moved by a still deeper 
sympathy with the persecuted victims, whose hard fate it was 
to be sacrificed because they would not sin, as the rest did, or 
because they let their light shine too full in the faces of those 
who had no wish to be taught their own vileness, by a forced 
comparison with the opposite virtues. There also we are 
introduced to such men as Petrarch, Erasmus, Pascal, Fenelon, 
and a host like them, whose views of the great questions of 
duty borrow a charm from their genius, or are illustrated by 
their personal excellence. Here we come in contact with 
Monks and Jesuits, whose strange perversions and abuses are 
only less wonderful than their wide influence upon the charac- 
ter of their times-and the fortunes of mankind. 

From such glances as these we may easily infer how fruitful 
a field for cultivation is opened for us by Christian ethics. 
The uses, to which we may make the studies to which it in- 
vites us subservient, are various. In the first place, we may 
bring the lights of a rich experience derived thence to bear 
upon our own moral condition, and that of our people. We 
may be assisted to attain clearer and more adequate concep- 
tions of the moral truths of our Religion, by having them 
presented in all possible combinations and under all sorts of 
outward influences tending to obscure or to illustrate them. 
Casuistry offers much that we may apply in our discourses 
and parochial services, but that entire subject with all its rami- 
fications falls into this department of general theology. In a 
word, we may hope to nourish our best feelings and sentiments 
out of the instructions here afforded us, while we are sharpen- 
ing the judgment and enlivening the inventive faculty by the 
questions it announces for solution, with the manifold solutions 
of those who have attempted them before us for our guide and 
warning. 

Time will allow me to offer no more suggestions. I might 
else venture to speak of the claims of the science of Education 
to a place among clerical studies, and of that species of investi- 
gation in Physics and Natural Religion, which draws from the 
treasures of the one, to enrich the evidences of the other, in 
which pursuit a clergyman would find both profit and delight. 

In conclusion, let me avail myself of the words of Dr. 
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Staudlin, in closing the preface to one of his works on Christian 
Morals. ‘‘ The composition of this treatise has been to myself 
truly profitable and instructive, pleasant and comforting. In 
times when so much that was dear to us has sunk away, 
when so much that merits love is hated, and so much that de- 
serves reverence is despised, when the pretended culture and 
illumination of the day grows ever worse the further it re- 
moves from religion, moral principles, and Christianity, when 
one with so few can even talk upon these subjects, nothing 
is more invigorating and refreshing than quiet literary commun- 
ion with the great men of earlier days, who contemplated 
these as the highest of all themes, and without them acknowl- 
edged nothing great, nothing worthy in science.” 
E. Q. S. 


Arr. II. — The Miracles of Jesus. 


Wuen a fact is reported to us, we are not at liberty to 
pronounce it a violation of the order of nature, merely because 
it is strange. Its strangeness justifies the demand for a pecu- 
liar weight of evidence. But whether it has occurred in obe- 
dience to ‘the laws of nature, or in violation of them, is a 
question not to be determined until the fact is fully establish- 
ed, and all the conditions of its occurrence are ascertained and 
estimated. 

In the meanwhile, the inquiry into its truth must be con- 
ducted upon the presumption that it is in some degree, the 
very lowest perhaps, probable, capable of proof. We cannot 
advance a hair’s breadth, except upon the supposition of some 
law, fact, or principle in nature, with which the fact reported 
consists. So much is admitted even by those who define a 
miracle to be a departure from the order of nature. For they 
maintain the existence and supremacy of a law, having for its 
end the education of mind, and they insist that the Christian 
Miracles, inasmuch as they tend, by attesting the truth of 
Christianity, to enlighten and elevate the human mind, concur 
with the highest law of nature. 

Is there not, by the way, a very strong presumption that 
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facts, which accord with the grandest law of all existence, agree 
also with all the laws of the universe, however great their 
apparent deviation from them? Nothing is so obvious, so 
admirable, and so complete as the harmony of things. A fact, 
then, that agrees with one law, and that the most important, 
may certainly be suspected to accord with all the laws of na- 
ture. Whether it does or does not, however, cannot be set- 
tled until it has been thoroughly investigated, and all the 
particulars of its occurrence have been carefully noted and 
weighed. 

The design of the present article is to inquire, whether the 
extraordinary facts of the life of Jesus actually occurred, as 
they are represented. Let us suppose the question now to 
be, to determine their reality. It is hardly worth while to 
speculate about them, before their truth is decided. But, if 
we do not greatly err, our proposed investigation will super- 
sede the necessity of speculation. In examining the claims of 
the Christian miracles to full and cordial credit, we must needs 
discover something of their nature, and it will appear more or 
less clearly, whether they are to be regarded as interruptions or 
illustrations of the order of things. 

The Christian records furnish us with the means of deciding 
whether these wonderful facts really took place. 

The accounts of the miracles of Christ must be either 
wholly true, or wholly false, or a mixture of truth and false- 
hood. In other words, if the singular events related did not 
take place as they are represented, then they must be either 
ordinary occurrences misapprehended and exaggerated through 
ignorance, or something worse, in the narrators, or mere inven- 
tions of the passion for the marvellous. There is no other 
supposition. 

In either of the last two cases, it is evident, beyond demon- 
stration, that the miracles must violate grossly the moral unity 
of his being, whose acts they are asserted to be. ‘The general 
features of his character, as all confess, are grand and noble. 
His miracles apart, he bas neither said nor done anything at 
variance with a nature singularly simple, generous, and vener- 
able. We could not, indeed, have ventured to tell beforehand 
the course such a being might pursue, the precise acts 
he would perform. But when certain things are attributed to 
him, we may determine whether they are in keeping with his 
character. We cannot form the remotest idea of the possible 
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works of any great artist, painter, or poet. We cannot dream 
even of the forms in which his genius will delight or awe us. 
“ Every genius is an impossibility till he appears. We should 
not call him new and original, if we saw where his marble was 
lying, and what fabric he could rear from it.” But when a 
work of art is placed before us, it is within our ability to ascer- 
tain its genuineness. ‘Through a kindred spirit, and by dint of 
critical observation, we may discover whether it breathe the 
spirit, whether it bear the likeness of the mind from which it 
professes to have sprung. ‘The decision may not be in all 
cases equally easy. But in the case, with which we are now 
concerned, it is neither difficult nor doubtful. Putting out of 
view the miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ, we know | enough 
of him to be able to form a distinct idea of his moral linea- 
ments, of the pervading tone of his character. We know its 
leading traits; or, at least, we know abundantly enough of him 
to be instantly struck with the distinction and the contrast 
between him and the miracles, if those miracles are nothing 
more than common events, distorted by accident, ignorance, 
or fraud, or pure fabrications of the craving for the wonder- 
ful. 

This now we affirm. Were the miracles, Jesus is said to 
have wrought, only ordinary occurrences exaggerated, or mere 
fictions, they would at once appear in their real character by 
their gross inconsistency with his character. They would 
have, and they would instantly be felt to have, no living con- 
nexion with him. As well might you mistake the fetters, 
fastened upon a man, for natural parts, living members of his 
living body, as such fabrications for the acts of Jesus; or as 
easily mix the commonest pebbles with the finest diamonds, 
and pretend there was no telling one from the other. 

And here it strengthens this statement to remark, in passing, 
that as the authors of the Christian records have not studied 
consistency, as they show not the faintest appearance of having 
been influenced in the selection or relation of the details of 
their histories, by any anxiety for the effect those details might 
have upon the moral unity of Jesus, we may regard the ac- 
counts of the miracles, supposing them to be false, as neither 
softened, nor qualified, nor shaped, in order to their being made 
consistent with his character. They are given, we may infer, 
in all their native extravagance. If misrepresentations, then 
are they gross misrepresentations ; if effusions of the passion 
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for the wonderful, then no cunning art has been used to give 
them shaping and consistency. So far as it goes, the ignorance 
or the deception is thorough-going and unqualified. We re- 
peat, therefore, were they really false, their falsehood would 
stand out in their palpable want of keeping with him to whom 
they are referred. ‘They would break in upon his individu- 
ality, and this so rudely that, we cannot but think, they 
would, like the apocryphal miracles, long ago have lost all 
credit. ‘They would have fallen out of the text and mouldered 
away into oblivion. 

lt appears never to have been considered to what a com- 
plete and decisive test the miracles of Christ are subjected, by 
their avowed connexion with him, by being explicitly referred 
to his agency. ‘They thus occupy a point,—they are placed 
in relations by which their falsehood, were they false, must be 
glaringly exposed. In defending them, it is customary to lay 
great stress upon the circumstance, that they took place open- 
ly, i in the light of day. But the presumption for their truth, 
resulting from. this consideration, is not a thousandth part so 
strong as that afforded by their juxtaposition to the penetrating 
illumination of the character of Christ. Purporting to be his 
acts, they are placed at once in the very focus of the strongest 
light ever yet poured on the eyes of man. And were they 
mere earthly exhalations, they would have been dissipated by 
it long ago, or they would have remained only to be exposed 
in all their deformity by a light far above the brightness of the 
sun. In professing to be the works of one, not unknown to 
us, and, so far as known, seen to possess certain decisive and 
original qualities of mind and heart, they furnish us with the 
means of trying their truth by their correspondence with the 
truth so singularly bright in him. 

They have stood this test. Whatever repugnance may 
sometimes have been expressed or felt at the bare idea of 
representing Jesus Christ as a wonderworker, yet when the 
particular miracles ascribed to him are fairly considered, no 
one can say that they violate the moral consistency of: his 
character, or that they are obviously not of a piece with him. 
No man can read, or hear read, the account of the raising of 
Lazarus, for instance, and say, that, supposing this event to 
have taken place just as it is represented, it outrages our idea 
of him. We are not shocked by any want of fitness to our 
conception of Jesus. There is nothing here little, puerile, 
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ridiculous. As much may be said of nearly all the accounts of 
his miracles. Let us be as skeptically biassed as you please, 
still they do not create in us that instantaneous and unequivocal 
feeling of a want of keeping, which would be produced, were 
they mere fictions or misrepresentations. Here is a most im- 
portant consideration. Most remarkable is it that the relations 
of the miracles do not do gross violence to the general tenor of 
the history. Noseam appears. In this way, a very strong 
presumption ia favor of their truth is created. ‘To our mind it 
is all but decisive of the point in hand. It should as least 
command for them our awakened and respectful attention. 

But this is not all. It is only the foreshadow of the argu- 
ment in their behalf. Not only dothey not mar the wholeness 
of the character of him, whose works they are declared to be, 
they positively illustrate it. ‘They actually disclose, —lay 
bare the divinest principles of his being. Of all the sayings 
and acts attributed to him, his miracles are, by far, the most 
complete and splendid illustrations of the laws and order of his 
inner life. Inasmuch as they are novel, they are supernatural. 
They are above what we have witnessed of nature, commonly 
so called. Still they are not nonnatural. On the contrary, 
they are eminently and emphatically natural. ‘They contain 
and exhibit a new and abundant portion of the purest spirit of 
Nature.* 

It is common to speak of man, in an uncultivated state, as 
in a state of nature. But this representation has very fairly 
been objected to ; and it has been asserted, on the other hand, 
that the true state of nature is disclosed in man educated, ele- 
vated, with all his faculties, intellectual and moral, vigorously 
developed. Accordingly, in the most finished man nature is 
most expressively revealed, and her profoundest laws demon- 
strated. And those of his acts, which illustrate his highest 
powers, are precisely the most natural manifestations of his 
being, the most luminous facts in nature. We say again, then, 
that the miracles of Jesus are, in the fullest sense of the word, 
natural facts. And just so far as their naturalness is felt, they 
are felt to be supernatural also, new facts added to nature, and in 











* We do not wish to restrict the term ‘‘supernatural ” to the 
sense given above. It has othersenses. But this meaning is clear 
and admissible. See a short Essay, entitled ‘“‘ The Sanity of True 
Genius,” by C. Lamb. Elia. English edition. 
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advance of all our previous knowledge, but still of a seamless 
piece with nature, irradiated by her brightest lights, displaying 
her inmost spirit, the Divinity that stirs within her. 

To illustrate and fortify the ground now taken, we have 
only to analyze the miracles of Christ. This is a great work, 
Of the most familiar appearances of nature we know but little. 
We acquire but a very imperfect acquaintance with the most 
common facts. We are able to see but a little way into their 
meaning, as symbols of the all-informing spirit. With regard, 
therefore, to any new manifestations of Divine Power, it is not 
at a glance that our dim eyes can trace the characteristics of 
their origin, the features of their noble descent. We may feel, 
— thousands in all ages have felt, that the Christian miracles 
bear the deep impress of the Divinity which inspires all nature. 
And this feeling has been too strong to be much weakened by 
any mechanical theories, based upon false analogies, any 
narrow speculations concerning the philosophy of these new 
facts. Still it will yet be long ‘before we learn to conceive of 
them aright, and to describe them with any degree of logical 
correctness. What ages does it take for the higher produc- 
tions of the human mind to be worthily apprehended ! For a 
long period, genius passes for insanity, and works profoundly 
true, and of the closest accordance with nature, are regarded 
as the wildest aberrations. So when the Infinite Mind, in the 
direct and unbroken march of its august purposes, presents 
before mortal eyes new forms of its power, man, in his igno- 
rance, for centuries accounts them undoubted violations of the 
ordinary course of things. ‘she understanding is for a while 
overpowered, unable to identify the footsteps of the Infinite 
One. Yet the heart beats and burns in undefined sympathy 
therewith. How great the labor, to discover and define the 
divine principles which the miraculous works of Jesus demon- 
strate, and by which they are proved to be in perfect keeping 
with all these other and familiar works and ways of God, be- 
tween which and them, however, there is at the same time 
a mighty interval! We can cast but feeble glances into this 
great depth. 

Before we enter upon this attempt, we wish to repeat what 
has been said somewhat more briefly. Our meaning may be 
illustrated thus. Suppose a man of extraordinary genius were 
now living, and astonishing the world with the displays of his 
power. We could not guess in what particular shapes his 
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spirit would disport itself. But suppose that, after various 
productions of excelling beauty, he should present us with a 
new work, not only far surpassing the works of all other men, 
but even all his own previous achievements. ‘Thousands, prob- 
ably, would cry, “ A miracle!” while some would account it 
a mere effusion of enthusiasm, without form or consistency. 
Of those who felt its beauty, how few would be able to dis- 
tinguish the nature of the power which moved them! Only 
after the lapse of time, and numberless theories, and an infinite 
variety of opinion and controversy, would it begin to be dis- 
covered, by the ordinary mass of minds, that what seemed so 
wild, was, in reality, fashioned after the most perfect model of 
truth ; what appeared so monstrous, was a genuine production 
of nature, formed of her finest stuff, and in her most finished 
mould. So is it with the miracles of Jesus. ‘They are new 
works of God ; and so far in advance are they of all the works 
of Nature, so penetrated with her divine spirit, that we cannot 
wonder that man, ‘‘ the earth-blinded,” is so slow to conceive of 
them aright,—to read these new and mighty signs. 

1. The first aspect, under which the miracles of the New 
Testament may be viewed, is in relation to a great purpose 
which they have served, the establishment of the Christian 
Revelation, a religion of light, progress, and happiness. How- 
ever they are regarded, it is not to be disputed that they had 
a place, and performed a part in laying the foundations of our 
religion. Whatever the precise position they occupy, whether 
otherwise in harmony with it or not, they are evidently por- 
tions of the heaven-constructed edifice; and viewed in refer- 
ence to this great system of faith, it is felt that they are so far 
worthy of Christ and of God. In this connexion they are 
acknowledged, as I remarked at the outset, to be in accordance 
with the spirit of Nature’s laws. This Dr. Channing, in his 
Dudleian Lecture, explicitly admits, although he still regards 
the Christian miracles as violations of the letter of those laws. 
Yet in so far as they have contributed, by confirming Chris- 
tianity, to the great moral and intellectual end for which the 
order of Nature is arranged, he represents them as “ concurring 
with Nature.” 

In speaking of the miracles as having attested the Christian 
Revelation, we would not be understood to assent to the opin- 
ion of those who believe that this was their special design. We 
do not presume to say what was the one great object, which 
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they were intended to serve, and for which they were made to 
occur. We may perceive many purposes which they pro- 
moted, but what was their one definite design, we venture not 
to state. We cannot sympathize with the confidence, with 
which many undertake to tell exactly what is the intended end 
of any event, even the humblest. It may hardly seem to suit 
a grave discussion, still we cannot but quote the happy phrase 
of the Abbe Corea, who styled the seekers after final causes, 
“the coffee-house politicians of Heaven,” persons, who, in an 
obscure corner of the Universe, presume to fathom all the 
desivyns of the controlling power, and to tell precisely the pur- 
pose aimed at by every movement that occurs. According to 
these philosophers, the manifest use of that provision, for in- 
stance, by which rain is produced, — the very thing for which 
it was contrived, is, to fertilize the ground. Consequently, 
the rain that falls into the sea and upon the desert is forthwith 
pronounced a comparative waste,—an accidental effect of a 
general law. And yetit is in the highest degree probable that 
the showers, which mingle with the ocean, are thereby min- 
istering to some vast physical process, which shall be produc- 
tive of benefits, in comparison with which the fertilizing of the 
now-existing earth is but a trifle and an accident. Again. 
The received hypothesis concerning the admirable fuel, which 
contributes so much to our comfort during the long and hard 
winters of this climate, is, that it is of vegetable orivin,—the 
product of a process undergone by the boundless forests of the 
antediluvian world. ‘To an observer at that early period, 
antecedent to the existence of our race, that immense vegeta- 
table growth, needed neither for ships nor houses, answering 
no human purposes, no _purposes whatever beyond the sub- 
sistence of a few orders of wild beasts and reptiles, would have 
seemed but as an accidental result of a general law of vegeta- 
tion. And yet, when we consider to what numberless pur- 
poses of human art and comfort, the coal, composed out of 
those very forests, now ministers, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that their growth was anything rather than a matter of 
accident. Once more. A gentleman, injured by the upset- 
ting of the vehicle, in which he was riding on a public road in 
England, was carried into a house where he became acquainted 
with a lady, whom he subsequently married. From that 
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union descended George Washington.* Nothing can appear 
more truly accidental than the position of the stone upon the 
highway, which, by overturning a carriage, led to so grand a 
consequence. And yet, looking at the result, why might we 
not find here, as well as elsewhere, a final cause of the law of 
gravitation? In view of cases of this kind, which might be 
accumulated’ without number, I confess myself wholly unable 
to put my finger upon the one main purpose of any occur- 
rence, however insignificant apparently. It would rather seem 
that every particle of the great whole exists for an end inde- 
finable, inconceivable. And hence it is that everything 
contains an infinity of uses, and serves purposes that defy enu- 
meration. 

While, therefore, the miracles of Christ are confessed to 
have contributed to a great religious revolution, to the confirma- 
tion of a divine communication, it would be presumptuous to 
assert this to have been their special design, to which every 
other consequence that has resulted or may result from them 
is accidental and secondary. It is true, Jesus pointed to his 
woyks as attestations of his authority; and his authority they 
certainly do attest triumphantly. But then it does not follow 
that this was the sole or the chief end for which they were 
wrought. We may refer to the fact of our having frequently 
given ‘money to the poor to prove that we ourselves are not 
destitute. Does it prove that this was the motive of our gifts? 
Nevertheless, in tending to confirm faith and promote the pro- 
gress of mind, which the miracles have done, they obviously 
correspond with the spirit of nature, and, in this respect, are 
natural occurrences. 

2. The miracles of Jesus, with scarcely an exception, were 
immediately beneficent. ‘They were acts of benevolence done 
to the suffering, the lame, the blind, and the bereaved. Not 
selfish were they, but generous. They tended directly to 
bless. In this respect, also, they harmonize with all the ar- 
rangements of nature. All tend to the production of happi- 
ness. But here again it cannot be affirmed that they took 
place chiefly for the sake of those whom they immediately 
benefitted, that the physical comfort of those whom he relieved 
was the only thing aimed at by the miracles of Jesus. He 








* This anecdote, related by an English author, has sufficient 
probability to answer the purpose of illustration. 
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healed the body ; he impressed the mind. Both these’ were 
results which, we may fairly suppose, he contemplated ; but 
were it to appear that the influence of these extraordinary facts 
was restricted to either one or both these things, then would 
they no longer correspond with all the works and ways of 
nature. In these last, as I have already observed, we can see 
an infinite diversity of purposes answered. But the purpose of 
any one thing is absolutely incomprehensible. It can neither 
be defined in words, nor estimated by the understanding. And 
on this account, because not only the whole, but the least 
portion of the whole exists for an infinite end, every part is 
inexhaustible in the uses which it serves. 

3. The next general feature of the miracles of Christ, and, 
to our minds, not the least interesting, is the absolute simplicity 
of the mode of their occurrence. Much as has been said and 
written about this characteristic of his wonderful works, it has 
never yet been distinctly apprehended. It is common to say 
in their defence, that Jesus used no sort of mummery. There 
was no Abracadabra, no muttering of barbarous sounds, no magi- 
cal implement, no affectation of mystery, no cloud of secrecy. 
Sull the positive simplicity of the methods by which he wrought 
miracles is not reached. Only their comparative simplicity is 
perceived. He used no conjuror’s arts. ‘That is evident to 
every eye. Still he employed means. He touched the 
lepers. He spoke to the winds and waves, and to the dead. 
He made clay of his spittle and anointed the eyes of the 
blind. And while we discern the superiority of these modes 
over the involved and imposing artifices of all other wonder- 
workers, we have not seen, as we might, that they differ in 
kind, as well as in form, from the spells and formulas of magic. 
We still conceive of them as operating in the same way, as 
holding precisely the same mystical relation to the effects by 
which “they were followed, as do the muttering, and the wand, 
and the strange characters, and circles of an enchanter to the 
wonders he evokes. In fine, the modus of the miracles of 
Jesus remains, in the general apprehension, mysterious and 
inscrutable, exactly in the same sense in which the incantations 
of sorcery are mysterious. 

It is true there is the same mystery in the works of Jesus 
that there is in all events, however familiar. In the most ordi- 
nary processes of nature, the efficacy of means is equally inex- 
plicable, How light is the means of vision, or sound of sense, 
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we know not. We observe the facts ; and they are socommon, 
they have long ceased to surprise us. Yet they remain as 
wonderful as ever. 

But the miracles of Christ are not only mysterious as all 
events are mysterious; they do, it must be admitted, bear at 
first sight a strong resemblance to works of magic in the in- 
stantaneousness and singularity of the effects produced. But 
here the resemblance ceases. In respect of the manner in which 
they are described to have been wrought, they bear all the marks 
of the most simple and natural acts. When Jesus performed a 
miracle, he assumed no unusual attitude ; he put on no particular 
garb; he waved no Aaron’s rod; hé affected no peculiarity of 
manner. As he spoke, as he walked, as he breathed, so he ap- 
pears to have wrought miracles, with the same entire simplicity. 
To his own mind, a miracle seems to have been like any other 
event, — just as natural ; and he appears to have expected to be 
heard by the dead, when he addressed the dead, with as much 
confidence and with the same quiet faith, with which he ex- 
pected to be heard by the living, when his words were ad- 
dressed to the living. He did not extend his hand to lay it 
upon the head of a little child, more simply and naturally, than 
he stretched it forth to touch and cure the leper or the blind. 

We call his extraordinary acts, wonders. And truly they 
are wonderful; but in no respect are they more wonderful 
than in the fact that they never appear to have been wrought 
to excite wonder, or to gratify curiosity. For those, who 
denied him the respect and confidence to which he knew him- 
self entitled, he refused to work miracles. He intimated very 
strongly that they, whose attention could be arrested only by 
such means, were in a low moral condition. ‘“ Except ye see 
signs and miracles, yewill not believe.” It has been suggested 
as a reason for thinking lightly of the miracles, that he himself 
does not appear to have thought much of them ; asif this very 
circumstance did not constitute the grandest and most touching 
trait of his extraordinary works. The idea of him becomes 
the very embodiment of the moral sublime, when we remark 
his entire freedom from all hurry, eagerness, and self-estima- 
tion, in the exercise of his astonishing power. ‘The Apostle 
felt this singular quality of his Master, when he said, in that 
passage so wretchedly mangled by theologians, that Christ did 
not esteem his likeness to God a thing to exultover. In 
his miracles, as in all else he did, one simple, calm, self- 
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possessed nature shows itself. Although he wrought miracles, 
abundantly sufficient in number to demonstrate his singular 
authority, yet we gather from the records that he did not per- 
form so many miracles as we should presume beforehand a man 
would work, who should possess such a marvellous power. 
He used his power freely, but he did not go out of his way in 
pursuit of opportunities of displaying it. Only three cases of 
the raising of the dead are related. And in one of these he 
makes no account of the miracle. We refer to the case of the 
little girl, the daughter of a ruler of the synagogue. He was 
told that she was dying, and his aid was solicited in her behalf. 
Before he reached the house, intelligence was brought that 
she was dead. He continued on his way, however, and when 
he arrived at the place, he found the professional mourners, 
whom it was the custom to employ, already assembled, and the 
house was filled with the sounds of lamentation. He instantly 
hushed the noise, and dismissed the company, declaring that 
the child was not dead, but only asleep. Shutting out all but 
the parents, and one or two of his personal friends, without the 
least parade of preparation, he approached the bed where the 
girl lay, and called to her to arise, and she was instantly restor- 
ed; and he directed them to give her food. Could anything 
have been done, so far as the manner of doing it was concern- 
ed, more naturally? He charged those present on this occasion 
to tell no man what had happened. It seems as if he would 
have hidden from his left hand what his right was doing, even 
when it was doing so mighty a work. Observe him closely 
on this occasion. His whole mode of proceeding is as if he 
were discharging a familiar office of humanity. His singularity 
as a wonderworker is the absence of everything peculiar 
and formal, the perfect simplicity of his whole deportment. 
Nothing seems more natural to him than his miracles. In 
short, so far as I am able to discern upon the closest inspection, 
he wrought miracles, not as if there were anything special, 
peculiar in them, but just as naturally as he did everything 
else. 

Here it is, —the reader will pardon the repetition, — that 
the truth and greatness and originality of his character as a 
wonderworker have not yet been perceived, and we have all 
fallen far short of doing him justice. ‘The comparative sim- 
plicity of the means by which he wrought miracles is obvious 
enough to the common eye. But in the general apprehension, 
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they differ not, except in respect of a certain simple brevity of 
form, from magical spells and charms; our meaning is, that 
they have as little felt relation to the effects by which they 
were followed. ‘They are virtually conceived of as mere pre- 
tences, having, not a natural, but only an ostensible connexion 
with their extraordinary consequences; as if they were em- 
ployed, not in the simple honesty of nature, but primarily for 
the sake of the bystanders. When, for instance, Jesus stood 
before the open grave of his deceased friend, and cried with a 
loud voice, ‘ Lazarus! come forth!” this articulate utterance, 
this loud voice, this direct address to the dead inan, all this is 
not understood as the bond fide sign of the power by which 
the individual addressed was awakened from the sleep of the 
grave, but, in fact, only a show, used for the sake of the spec- 
tators ; the miracle being wrought, not by means of the voice 
of Jesus, but by an act of divine power, extraneous, and wholly 
independent of him. So again, when he extended his hand and 
touched the leper, this movement is not seen as the simple 
prompting of his will, operating to its end, miraculously indeed, 

but still like all other means. Wonderful indeed is it, that 
effects so extraordinary should be produced by methods so 
simple ; that a dead man should awake and come forth out of 
his grave at the bidding of a human voice; that a loathsome 
disease should vanish at the touch of a human hand. But the 
voice and the hand are perpetually working wonders ; and how 
it is that the utterance of a few feeble articulate sounds should 
act upon the living, and the human hand communicate motion to 
the smallest atom, — these are things, of which we can give no 
account, except by referring them to an invisible supernatural 
force. Strange and unprecedented, therefore, as were the 
effects produced by the voice and touch of Jesus, it cannot be 
affirmed that, without a violation of natural laws, they are 
impossible ; since even the most familiar effects of the voice and 
hand are alike inscrutable, and, strictly considered, are literal 
miracles, phenomena revealing a mysterious power of unascer- 
tained limits. 

As there is no philosophical objection to the supposition, that 
the miracles of Christ were the natural effects of his inspired 
will acting through the simplest means, this idea is authorized 
by a regard to the moral unity of his nature. It discloses, in 
relation to his miracles and character, an instance of the pro- 
foundest moral harmony, a harmony which fails to appear 
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when his wonderful acts are conceived of as results, of which 
the methods he employed were not the bond fide means. No 
prevalent theories concerning the mechanical order of nature 
can induce us to part with “the splendid revelation of moral 
unity, of which we have here caught a glimpse. We cannot 
consent to regard him as using words, as lifting a finger, except 
from an impulse of mind corresponding with a true sincere 
spirit. It is not to be believed that on those great occasions 
especially, when he restored sight to the blind, and health to 
the diseased, and summoned the dead back to life e, he used 
words or assumed postures not strictly honest and natural, — 
that he addressed the dead, not really with the idea of being 
heard and obeyed by the dead, but merely with an eye to the 
living spectators. We cannot entertain this belief, because it 
not only has no vital coherence with his nature, but dims that idea 
of a perfectly true and single mind which he has helped us, as 
no other ever has done, to form. According to the common 
impression, his miracles were not wrought as he has caused it 
to appear that they were wrought ; and it would have been in 
stricter agreement with the fact, if, nas: of that loud command 
addressed directly to Lazarus, he had prayed to God to work 
the wonder, and referred the spectators to that Divine Agency, 
which, as it is commonly understood, was not exerted in and 
through the will of Jesus, but extraneously and coincidently. 
But he made no such reference at any time. ‘ £ will,” said 
he to the leper, “be thou clean!” ‘ Young man! J say 
unto thee, arise!” “ Damsel! I say unto thee, arise!” How 
impressively is this the tone of one conscious in himself of the 
power to utter these awful commands, and who spake, knowing 
that he would be obeyed! He rises before us in unearthly 
majesty, the very image of God, when we consider him as 
speaking to the winds and waves, or to the dead, as touching 
the leper, or anointing the eyes of the blind with his saliva, 
with the same singleness of mind whicn characterizes him on 
all other occasions. It is because his miracles, as they stand 
recorded in the sketclies of his life, admit of being viewed in 
this light, nay, the letter and the spirit of the record demand it, 
that we hold them to be real. They are at one with a being 
surpassingly simple and glorious. Consistent and luminous 
expressions of his inward life, they prove themselves to be indi- 
visible parts of him, genuine productions of God. 

4. But not only does the whole manner of Jesus, in the 
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performance of his extraordinary works, breathe the divine 
genius of nature, he has told us, in terms the most explicit, 
what the power was, by which they were wrought. He 
affected not the slightest concealment. On the contrary, he 
implied, and asserted over and over again, that the effects pro- 
duced by him, were to be traced to Faith. To Faith he 
attributed transcendent power. ‘To those whom he relieved 
by a word, or a touch, his language was, “ Thy faith hath 
cured thee ;” ‘ According to thy faith be it done unto thee.” 
To the parent, who sought relief for his sick child, his decla- 
ration was, ‘ Believe; all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” ‘To the blind men in the vicinity of Jericho, he 
said, ‘‘ Believe ye that L am able to do this?” Add to these 
those solemn words, ‘‘ Whoso believeth in me,though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; ; and whoso liveth and believeth i in me, 
shall never die.””’ Could we rid ourselves of the impression, 
that we have ascertained the laws and limits of all the forces 
acting around and within us, we should find little difficulty in 
perceiving that, according to the simplest interpretation of this 
language, Faith must be recognised as an agent in the produc- 
tion of the miracles of Christ. 

But it will instantly be said that Jesus did not intend to 
ascribe any vital influence to faith; that the faith of the sick 
and the blind, for instance, did not really operate to their re- 
lief, but was merely the qualification, on account of which he 
consented to exercise his supernatural power. The force of 
this remark is more in appearance than in reality. You cer- 
tainly do not mean to say that Jesus ascribed any merit to 
faith,—that he wrought miracles only for those whom he 
accounted deserving. Such an idea is countenanced neither 
by true religion nor sound philosophy. It was for the un- 
worthy that he lived, and labored, and died. Not the right- 
eous, but sinners, came he to call to repentance. It was upon 
no ground of merit that he ascribed so much importance to 
faith. Was the demand for faith, then, an arbitrary condition, 
having no foundation in nature,a mere caprice? Such it must 
be esteemed,—there is no other alternative, —rf no vita} 
connexion is supposable between it and those effects to which 
it was so repeatedly and emphatically pronounced to be pre- 
liminary. It is a divine trait of the utterances of Jesus, that 
they express truths, facts, which, the more they are studied, 
are found to be, not the creations of a solitary mind, but truths, 
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existing from eternity, in the very constitution of things. Hence 
it was that he felt and declared, that his teaching was not his, 
but God’s. It was not the peculiar offspring of his own mind. 
It was true, independently of him. If it be supposed, that, 
although he laid so much stress upon faith, it still was not 
naturally, essentially necessary, — that it sustained no living 
relation to the effects, to which he so frequently declared it to 
be conditional, then we have no test of the truth and divinity 
of his declarations concerning faith, and they are undistinguish- 
able from the fictions of a mere human mind. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We do not mean to say that we must be able 
to trace the vital connexion between faith and his miracles, 
but that we must suppose that the requisition of faith was 
founded upon such a connexion. If it were not, how is it to 
be distinguished from a purely arbitrary requisition ? 

But what did he mean by Faith? Could we only find the 
answer to this question, we should be able to discover what 
share Faith had in the working of his miracles. A clear and 
comprehensive definition of faith is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible. It may be illustrated, however, in a manner sufficiently 
definite to meet the purpose of our present investigation. One 
thing is evident. By faith is signified an act or state of mind. 
The term denotes a mental force. In referring his miracles to 
faith, then, it may be said, in other words, that Jesus ascribed 
them to the power of mind. 

And here, at this stage of our discussion, a painful embar- 
rassment is occasioned by the unchristian philosophy, now 
actively pervading almost every department of human thought. 
We of these times are materialists, thorough, unconscious, 
practical materialists. Not that the advocates of materialism 
abound. ‘T’his philosophy is not preached. On the contrary, 
the philosophical writings of the present day are fast assuming 
a decidedly opposite character ; which fact only shows that the 
need of better conceptions is bevinning to be perceived, — that 
the false and blinding influences of material modes of thought 
are beginning to be felt. Materialism is not now taught ; ; scarcely 
a single preacher of the doctrine appears ;— for the best of all 
reasons, as it has justly been remarked, that it does not need 
to be taught. It is everywhere in vigorous and triumphant 
practice ; and all our ways of feeling, of reasoning, and of life, 
are vitiated by it. Does not the almost universal impression 
seem to be, that mind is, not the cause, but the result, or prop- 
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erty of organization? ‘To venture an opposite opinion is to 
expose oneself to the suspicion of wild and unprofitable dream- 
ing. ‘To allow the reciprocal influence of mind and matter is 
about as far as it is deemed justifiable to go. In this state of 
things, it requires no slight effort to raise the mind to that high 
ground, and sustain it at that elevation, whence all matter is 
seen only in subordination to mind, and all its phenomena are 
recognised as manifestations of mental power. We profess not 
to have broken away from the influence of prevalent opinions. 
Seldom are we able to see with our own eyes. When occa- 
sionally, for brief spaces, we are able to elude the mighty 
authority of opinion, so perfectly self-evident does it appear 
that mind is, not the consequence, but the cause of matter, — 
that to mentai force, acting without us or through us, are to be 
attributed all sensible phenomena, that we are utterly at a loss 
to know with what arguments, — with what terms to approach 
those, who profess themselves unable to see the same, or seeing 
it, yet cannot perceive, also, the deep wisdom of the account 
which Jesus Christ gives of his miracles, when he refers them 
to the efficacy of faith. 

Difficult as it may be, under these circumstances, it may 
not be impossible so far to identify faith, as to suggest an idea 
of this mysterious agent having some pretensions to definite- 
ness. 

Consider the abounding testimony of common observation. 
How continually are individuals surprising us with exhibitions 
of unwonted force, —new power! And to what are these 
traceable, but to an inward force, an impression of mind, which 
can be designated by no one term so well as by faith? Men 
fail to meet emergencies. They yield to obstacles, which ria 
might control, and convert into opportunities. And why? 
Because, i in the common language of the world, they want 
confidence in themselves. How. frequently is it said, “ You 
might do this or that, if you only believed that you could.” 
The brave man, whose faith in himself is unaffected by any 
disturbing fears, passes unharmed through perils to which the 
coward becomes the immediate victim. ‘The tender and 
delicate woman, who would not adventure to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for tenderness and delicateness,” 
upon an adverse change of condition, puts forth an energy 
which paralyzes disaster, and astonishes all beholders, but 
none more than herself. From the household experience of 
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life instances might be gathered without number, all pointing 
to this conclusion, all uniting to show that faith, in one form or 
another, is a fountain of power, whence the various currents 
of huinan activity derive strength to an unascertained degree. 

Not only is a vast amount of the common activity of the 
world obviously attributable to an influence of mind, properly 
denominated faith; very extraordinary and quite miraculous 
effects have been produced by the same influence. Stimu- 
lated by sudden and unexpected circumstances, the mind has 
had awakened within it a new sentiment of power, by which it 
has been prompted to efforts so novel and so great, that they 
seemed more than human, — not its own, as if it had been the 
subject of a sudden and supernatural afflatus. A volume 
might be filled with well-attested cases of instantaneous and 
astonishing cures produced by mental impressions. It is un- 
necessary to enlarge upon this class of facts. All are familiar 
with them. And it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that they indicate the existence of unknown forces in the 
human mind. ‘The cases I refer to, with which the recollec- 
tion of every reader will furnish him, are usually very summa- 
rily dismissed, as the mere effects of imagination. 

Not more miraculous, by the way, is the power of articulate 
sounds, words, phrases, i in expressing and stimulating thought, 
than in putting a stop to all thought, in annihilating all curi- 
osity, as they often do. How many absurd and shocking 
dogmas have been protected, as by a shield of triple brass, by 
that one word, “ mystery!” Imagination,” ‘ force of im- 
agination,” are terms possessing like power, and in nurmberless 
instances, they have been given and received as a full expla- 
nation of the striking effects whose cause may be so character- 
ized. A man lies prostrate under a severe affection of the 
body. Suddenly the house is in flames, which burst into his 
chamber, and threaten to consume him. He leaps from the 
bed, to which he was a moment before bound in utter help- 
lessness, and the fetters of disease fall from him like the green 
withs from the champion of Israel. ‘* Wonderful force of imagi- 
nation !”? With some brief exclamation of this sort we are satis- 
fied. But surely it is worth while to investigate this force of 
imagination, to ascertain, if we may, whether it be a random, 
meteor-like power, breaking in upon the order of things, itself 
acknowledging no order, or, as is far more likely, a force, like all 
the other forces of which we are cognizant, having its laws 
and conditions, 
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Without attempting a metaphysical investigation of the 
nature of the power by which such striking physical effects 
have been wrought, it is sufficient to remark that there is a 
resemblance between the facts alluded to above, and a large 
proportion of the miracles of Jesus, a resemblance which 
no intelligent and candid man can wholly overlook. The 
principal iniracles of Christ consisted in the relief of the sick, 
the infirm in body, and in mind; and in all these cases, there 
is ample room for the su pposition of a powerful mental force. 
Were all the miracles ascribed to him of this description, few, 
J apprehend, would find any difficulty in referring them to the 
influence of faith. Consider the case of the man with a 
withered hand, who was cured at the word of Jesus. We 
would avoid repeating what we have said elsewhere upon this 
and other of his miracles. But let the reader remark that, in 
this instance, he did not apply his power directly to the dis- 
eased limb; he addressed the man. He bade him stretch out 
his hand; and he stretched it out, and it was made whole 
like the other. Now had this individual been suddenly pre- 
cipitated into the water, we can easily conceive that a sense of 
imminent danger may have so wrought upon his mind as to 
induce him to forget that his limb was withered, and to exert 
so powerful a volition that the nerves and muscles of the 
withered hand would instantly have been acted upon, and the 
hand itself thrust forth. Frequent cases of this sort have oc- 
curred. But will it be said, that a highly excited sense of 
bodily danger could alone operate to this effect? What were 
the circumstances under which the man with a withered hand 
stretched it out, and instantly recovered its perfect use? He 
was standing in a synagogue, upon a spot made sacred and 
impressive by religious associations. ‘The eyes of an excited 
crowd were bent upon him. He was standing in the presence 
of a man to whom the eyes of thousands, flaming with awe and 
trembling curiosity, were turned. A multitude of hearts, 
stricken and melted by his unwonted air of authority, were 
heaving around him. ‘The singular dignity of his character 
must have shown itself in his voice, in his eye, in his whole 
expression and deportment. We appeal to the experience of 
the reader. Are we everconscious ofa more thyilling emotion 
of mind, than that inspired by one who is receiving wide and 
fervent homage ? ? How do our hearts tremble and ‘glow when 
we stand before a man, whose name is upon all our lips, whose 
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steps are thronged by multitudes! When we think with what 
fearful power the individual mind is moved by an excited state 
of the general mind, —how it is borne along, as by a resistless 
current, it seems hardly paren to suppose that the man, 
whose hand Jesus restored to soundness, had any distinct sense 
of the true greatness of him, whose commanding he so in- 
stantly obeyed. He was awed by his simple presence. He 
looked upon him with that profound reverence, which the 
excited looks, and the breathless accents, and the heaving 
bosoms of the multitude, feeling as one man, must all have 
united to inspire. At the same time, the extraordinary per- 
sonal dignity, which it is impossible to disconnect from the 
idea of Jesus, and the calm and kingly tone of authority, with 
which he spoke, must also have contributed not a little to the 
effect. Far more clearly than we are able to express, do we 
see to what a transcendent influence the mind of the sufferer 
was subjected. 

To other instances similar remarks are applicable. Once a 
paralytic man was brought to Jesus. But so dense was the 
crowd around the house where he was, that it was impossible 
to get the sick man in. Accordingly, they who had him in 
charge bore him, lying on a bed, to the top of the house, and 
let him down by the roof. What an impressive evidence of 
the faith of the people in the power of Jesus was furnished by 
this proceeding! So was it interpreted by our Savior himself. 
How overpoweringly must the faith of the multitude have 
wrought by sympathy upon every individual composing it, and 
especially upon him, bowed down by disease, between whom 
and Jesus the excited attention of the throng was divided. 
There is a tremendous power in the action of mind upon mind. 
It is true, “ the noble omnipotence of sympathy ” has oftenest 
been shown, in the history of man, by its perversion. Still, it 
only appears the more impressively with what vital and victo- 
rious authority it must act when it is awakened by truth. Upon 
all the known principles of our nature, we may believe that the 
impression made by Christ, upon those especially, whom severe 
bodily suffering had already disposed to admit his extraordinary 
power, was deepened, beyond expression, by the authority of 
the multitudes who were so moved by his presence. 

Consider the case of the blind man restored to sight at the 
word of Jesus, recorded in the eighteenth chapter of Luke. 

Having journeyed about over Galilee, Jesus of Nazareth is 
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now approaching Jerusalem, attended by acrowd which grows 
larger and Jarger at every step of his progress, and their hearts 
beat high with wonder and hope. As the throng draws near 
to Jericho, a city a few miles from the capital, there is seated 
by the way side a poor, blind man. As his name is mentioned 
by the other historians, we may suppose that he was generally 
known ; that he had occupied the same spot for years. Hither 
had he been led, here to appeal in silent misery to the charity 
of the passers by. Little dreamed he that this was to be the 
last day of his wretchedness. He had heard, no doubt, much 
of the wonderful man, the rumor of whose miracles of power 
and mercy bad excited the whole country. His severe afflic- 
tion, the loss of sight, had undoubtedly affected him powerful- 
ly, and prepared him to give full credit to the strange things 
that were told. Fondly had he prayed that the prophet would 
only come that way, that he might for once stand in his 
presence. ‘I‘his was his cherished dream. But alas! he was 
poor and friendless, and who would care to lead a beggar to 
the great wonderworker! But now the ears of the blind man 
catch the sound of a passing multitude, and he asks what it 
means. He is told that Jesus, Jesus of Nazareth is going by ; 
and instantly he shouts, ‘‘ Son of David! have pity on me! ” 
The people, as they pass, in no gentle language, we may sup- 
pose, bid him hold his tongue. The impudent beggar! to 
think that the prophet would take any notice of him, —of him, 
whose blindness, they thought, perhaps, in conformity with a 
common sentiment of the times, was the well-merited punish- 
ment of his sins! Some, perhaps, were offended at the bold- 
ness with which he applied to Jesus a title consecrated to the 
Messiah. They bid him be still. He heeds them not. He 
only utters so much the more the heart-rending cry, “ Son of 
David! Son of David! have pity on me!” His voice reaches 
the ears of Jesus, and he pauses and directs the blind man to 
be brought to him. Conceive, if you are able, conceive how 
the whole frame of that wretched creature must have quaked 
through every limb, when the desire of Jesus was signified to 
him, and he felt many eager hands extended to take hold of 
him, and lead him into that awful presence.* The crowd gives 


* Mark tells us that, when the blind man was informed that Jesus 
called for him, ‘‘ he cast away his garment, rose, and came to 
Jesus.”” Some MSS. read, ‘he, casting away his garment, leaped, 
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way, —he stands before the man of Nazareth. That clear, 
commanding voice, modulated to a tone of more than regal 
authority, sounds in his ears, “ What would you that I should 
do for you?” “I would receive my sight,” isthe reply. We, 
who bave eyes, and see, can form no adequate idea of the 
depth of emotion with which this request must have been pre- 
ferred. We have no knowledge of such a state of mind as is 
here expressed ; and consequently we cannot presume to esti- 
mate the influence such a mental state might have upon the 
body. Here is one human being, standing before another, and 
asking him to restore him to sight, with undoubting faith that 
he, of whom he makes this request, is perfectly able to grant 
it! For years he had asked of others nothing more than a 
pittance of money or of food, doubting whether he would be 
heeded. But of Jesus, with unhesitating confidence, he asked 
his sight. Is not a most singular state of mind here disclosed ? 
Taking my ground upon the mighty and undeniable influence 
of the mind upon the body, I ask, also, whether we may 
venture to deny, or to measure the mysterious power whiclt 
a mental impression like this must have over the body, over all 
its functions and infirmities? Are we not prepared to perceive 
the full meaning of the words of Jesus, when he says to the 
blind man, ‘‘ Receive thy sight. Thy faith hath delivered 
thee from blindness.” Can we not see with what electric 
power these few words must have wrought upon the blind 





and came to Jesus.”? We learn from Mr. Norton’s recent work, 
(long expected, cordially welcomed,) that this passage in Mark’s 
gospel, (x. 50,) is referred to, according to the latter of the above 
readings, by Origen, as a passage which might seem to have been 
penned by the Evangelist, ‘‘ without thought.” ‘The instant, how- 
ever, we endeavor to enter into the mind of the blind man, the 
reason why a circumstance, apparently so insignificant, should have 
found a place in the record, is disclosed. In the eagerness of his 
emotion, he flung away his garment, and he, who had so long sate 
there, feeble and wretched, seemed as if he would have flown, his 
conductors probably being scarcely able to control his movements. 
These particulars, at first sight scarcely worth recording, naturally 
arrested attention at the time, as the effects and indications of the 
deep feeling which produced them. ‘The more we strive to enter 
into the excited state of mind which surrounded our Savior, the 
more will the amazing naturalness of the New Testament Histories 
open upon us, until we shall be ready to think, with Origen, as in- 
cidentally quoted by Mr. Norton, ‘‘ that not one jot or one tittle ” 
of these extraordinary writings ‘‘ is without purpose.” 
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man, giving the last quickening impulse to his faith, so that 
the power of vision, which exists, be it remembered, not in 
the eye, which is only its instrument, but in the mind, was sud- 
denly put forth, and those sightless orbs were restored to 
soundness. 

In the instances now specified, which represent a class, 
embracing the larger portion of the miracles, we discern in those 
upon whom these extraordinary effects were wrought, an unu- 
sual state of mind, a full conviction of the ability of Jesus to do 
for them, at his will, what he did instantly do. This is what 
he denominated Faith. How it was produced, is presently to 
be considered. 

We would first ask that that class of miracles, of which we 
have now spoken, may be patiently and candidly compared 
with those extraordinary cases of instantaneous physical re- 
lief, caused by the sufferers being suddenly thrown into 
circumstances of imminent danger. "In these last. the mind 
has been immediately aroused to a new consciousness of power, 
—to a living faith in itself, by a sudden and resistless appeal 
to the love of life. Will any one undertake to affirm that the 
same effective faith can be produced by no other means? 
Strong as is the love of life, our nature has other, far nobler 
and stronger principles, which admit of appeals infinitely more 
powerful, “and may be moved to far more vital action. Our 
human sympathies may be wrought upon with tremendous 
force ; and through them, the mind may be put upon super- 
human efforts. ‘Those sentiments within us, whereby we are 
able to entertain the soul-stirring ideas of Infinity and Perfec- 
tion, and wherein is our inmost life, — through these we may 
be so thrillingly moved as to be urged to demonstrations of 
power, in comparison with which all that may be achieved 
under the instinct of self-preservation is poor and feeble. By 
nought are the unfathomed and all-unfathomable depths of 
life in the nature of man so profoundly stirred as by those 
sacred sympathies, which, through Jesus Christ, were taken 
hold of, as by the visible hand of the Omnipotent. Were we 
only aware of the untold mass of vital force there is in the 
mind, and of the influence possessed over it by our various 
instincts and sentiments, the sentiment of veneration especially, 
so far from having our credulity tasked by the miracles of 
Christ, we should rather wonder that more and mightier mira- 
cles were not wrought; and could account for the fact that 
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more imposing demonstrations of power were not presented by 
him, only by observing the same feature of the Divinity in 
him, which is exhibited in the world of nature around us. 
Vast and various as are the displays of the Divine Power 
which we witness, perhaps we feel nothing more deeply than 
that it has not exhausted its resources, that it is not more 
glorious and awful for what it does than for what it forbears 
to do. 

If what has now been urged is admitted, and the agency of 
faith is discerned in the miraculous cures of the infirm, the 
paralytic, and the blind, the question arises, How was this 
faith, so miraculously vital, produced? How were the minds 
of sufferers so profoundly impressed as to exert this extraordinary 
physical influence ? 

We have already alluded to two circumstances, which bore 
with great force upon the minds of those who were laboring 
under severe bodily infirmities. 1. The pressure of long 
and heavy suffering. ‘This inclined them strongly to believe 
in the power of Jesus. Here was an influence to which they 
were subjected, as powerful as it was natural. 2. The force 
of the public mind, deeply moved by the appearance and 
bearing of Jesus. Everywhere he excited wonder and awe. 
Crowds were collected wherever he came; and there was a 
wide conviction that he was no ordinary man. Every individ- 
ual looked upon him through the magnifying medium of the 
public feeling, and was thus wrought upon mightily. These 
two things must be kept distinctly in view. 

Still the question remains, How was the belief in the mi- 
raculous power of Jesus produced in the first instance? How 
came it to be believed that he could heal the sick and relieve 
the suffering at will ? 

In answer to this inquiry, it is worthy of note that the first 
miracle which he wrought was performed on inanimate matter. 
The first exercise of his extraordinary power was shown in 
changing water into wine. Admit this fact to have occurred, 
and then the inference was direct and inevitable that he, who 
could work such a wonder, was possessed of miraculous power, 
and was able to perform other and greater miracles. But this 
is not our solution of the case. 

Jesus was believed by others to possess the power of work- 
ing miracles, because he believed it himself, and showed that 
he believed it, and that he believed nothing but what was true. 
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His faith it was that produced faith. Mark ; I do not say that 
he fancied himself to be able to work miracles. It was no 
delusion, but faith, — calm, consistent, genuine faith, faith which 
may be termed knowledge. 

That he possessed this extraordinary knowledge, appears by 
tokens the most decisive and satisfactory. If he did not know, 
— if he only fancied himself to be endowed with miraculous 
power, then was he under a monstrous delusion, and it is 
altogether incredible that he should have cherished and acted 
upon so gross an error, without betraying it in his whole conduct 
and manner, by word and work. But he has exhibited not a 
shadow of evidence that he was deluded. On the contrary, 
everything he did and said belongs to a true and healthy con- 
dition of his inward life. If we cannot discern in him a true 
mind, by which we mean not merely an honest mind, but a 
mind, all whose convictions were founded in reality, then are 
we at a loss to distinguish truth from falsehood, right from 
wrong, light from darkness, and we grope in pitiable helpless- 
ness. No; he was not self-deceived. ‘There is not a trace, 
in him of self-deception. Never man gave such triumphant 
proof as he, that he believed only what was true. ‘There is 
no sign of well grounded conviction which is not legible in his 
whole deportment, and particularly in his bearing as a worker 
of miracles. Nay; he has given us a new revelation of a true 
mind, a perfect model, whereby to test the presence of genuine 
conviction inother men. And let us enter fully into his spirit, 
and we need never more be imposed upon. 

We care not for the grounds upon which that calm, uncon- 
scious, coherent faith of his in his own miraculous gifts was 
founded. That it was faith, in the purest sense of the word, 
and no delusion, its whole manifestation satisfies us. We know 
it by his own simple rule, by its ambrosial fruits. You may 
gather grapes from thorns and figs from thistles, but tell us not 
that the sublime Life portrayed in the Gospels was the life of 
a man, who was so egregiously deluded as to believe that he 
could heal the sick, restore sight to the blind, still the tempest, 
and raise the dead at a word, when, in reality, he could do 
none of these things. 

It is deemed an established principle that an individual does 
not prove a thing to be true, merely by proving that he believes 
it himself. But it is a principle demanding important qualifi- 
cation. A true faith js distinguishable from a false one. Let 
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us see that a man’s convictions are in harmony with his own 
nature, and with all nature ; that so far from introducing discord 
into his life, they beautify and transfigure it, revealing its unity 
and simplicity ; then we feel that they are sound convictions, 
not erroneous, but true. The grounds on which they repose 
may be hidden from us. We may not see the root. But if 
the fruits are fair to the eye, and pleasant to the taste, and fall 
of healing for the sick, and of life for the dying, then we know, 
by the best evidence, that there is a root, nourished by the 
river of God; and seed from the heaven-sown tree falls into 
our hearts, and a like faith gerininates there also. We cannot 
desire, —we cannot imagine more satisfactory evidence than 


Jesus of Nazareth gave of his faith in his miraculous gifts, and 
of the truth of that faith. 


Still, but not for the confirmation of our faith, we may be 
anxious to discover the grounds upon which he cherished this 
singular conviction, the method by which he obtained the 
knowledge of the power that was given him. How came he to 
know himself to be possessed of the ability to perform these 
mighty works? 

His faith was the direct gift of God. He saw into the 
miraculous depths of his own spirit by the intuition of a di- 
vinely-inspired mind, Not from education, not from circum- 
stances, not from flesh and blood, but from our Father in 
Heaven he received the nature, and the faith in that nature, 
which he possessed. He who sent him into the world upon a 
high mission, gave him all the qualifications requisite to its 
fulfilment. As he was born to bear witness to the truth, he 
was born also with that original and miraculous consciousness 
of his power, of which his life was the full and authentic man- 
ifestation. 

He stands alone and unapproached. We knowof no being 
that has appeared before or since, with whom we can compare 
nim without doing violence to the reverence he commands. It 
does not follow, however, that his existence is to be accounted 
an anomaly. If the peculiarity of his gifts appears to be at 
variance with the order of nature, not less evidently does it 
harmonize with the variety, which is a characteristic of nature 
not less conspicuous. ‘To those who find it difficult, without 
assuming a violation of nature’s laws, to believe in the exist- 
ence of such a being, we would adopt the triumphant argument 
of Paul, when, in reply to those who deemed it impossible that 
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the dead should live again, he appeals to the endless diversity 
of the glories of creation, and virtually demands, who, amidst 
these varied displays of power, can question the possibility of 
the restoration of the dead in such bodies as it may please the 
Almighty to give them. Cast a glance over the world of man- 
kind. Similar as we are to one another, yet no two men are 
alike. How infinitely various the endowments of individuals ! 
In the different departments of life, there are some who are 
rarely distinguished, possessing powers, underived from educa- 
tion, powers, which act with unconscious ease and unerring 
rapidity. ‘To these we give the name of genius, a term ver 

vawuely defined in the general apprehension, but still, so far as 
defined, synonymous with inspiration. It signifies a power 
which comes through no human influence, but must be re- 
garded asa free giftof God. When we see a little child, not 
otherwise remarkable, penetrating at a glance the mysteries of 
numbers, leaping with the quickness of lightning at conclusions, 
which mature and educated minds reach only by along and 
laborious process, exercising this rare power, with the same 
simplicity and unconsciousness that mark his ordinary move- 
ments, what, pray, do we behold but the manifest power of 
God? Or, when the poet, rending the veil of custom which 
shrouds all things to the common eye, opens worlds of beauty 
in the lowliest scenes of life, creates new forms of loveliness, 
and causes us to feel that we are bound to all created things 
by holier and closer ties than those of blood, do we use a met- 
aphor, or rather do we not state a fact, when we pronounce 
him inspired? He has a native, original power of seeing, the 
result of no human circumstances, the immediate gift of Heaven, 
distinguishing him from all other men. There is one glory of 
the sun, another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars. But the visible splendors of the universe differ not more 
widely than man does from mar. Who shall pretend to tell 
what gifts men may receive from the bountiful Father of Spir- 
its! How know we but at this very moment, there may be 
entering into life in some obscure Nazareth, a child, whose star 
no wise men have discovered, who brings with him a nature 
glorified with some of the rarest endowments God ever bestows 

on man, filled with a new measure of life, destined to illustrate 
new agencies in nature, or to breathe a new soul of love into a 
heartless and sensual world! Jesus Christ was distinguished 
above all men. He saw clearly into his own being, and into 
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the nature of man. He discerned the miraculous spark of 
Divinity glowing amidst the embers of the weakest and most 
degraded mind. He saw in all men powers of which they 
were ignorant; and seeing, believing as he did, he spoke and 
acted according to this divine faith, and as he expressed his 
faith by a word or by his touch, the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the world beheld new revelations of 
the Divine Spirit. By a true and perfect faith, he awakened 
faith. He commanded confidence ; he inspired others with 
the full belief in his power, and every instance of its exercise 
contributed to deepen and diffuse the conviction that God was 
with him, and in him, as he never was with any other man. 

That he was not the victim of false enthusiasm or of delu- 
sion, in any shape or degree, he has shown, as I have said, by 
indubitable tokens. ‘There were no vehement assertions of 
authority. ‘There was no hurry, and no pause, no self-exag- 
geration, no impatience to produce conviction. Whether men 
believed him or not, he cared not for his own sake, but for theirs ; 
he was ready to die that they might believe. Not only is every 
symptom of a mistaken and heated mind wanting, but never 
before or since has there been such an exhibition of a mind 
true in all its persuasions. “There was the deepest feeling 
with the most unaffected dignity, the most explicitly avowed 
consciousness of a more than imperial destiny, with the simplest 
and most natural interest in humanity in its meanest forms. 
In all circumstances, through all opposition, and trial, and suf- 
fering, bis spirit poured forth the same unearthly music, and 
every heart, not wholly lost to truth and to God, awoke and 
responded thereto. Alas for us! we have not yet entered into 
the sanctuary of his mind, or we should better understand his 
power. We lie, like the poor cripple, at the. Beautiful 
Gate of the temple. Still, could one be found now to adjure 
us, with the look and tone and faith of an apostle, by the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, to rise up and walk, miracles 
might again be wrought by him on the spirits and on the bodies 
of men. 


It will be observed that thus far our attention has been 
confined almost exclusively to those miracles of our Savior, of 
which the sick, the blind, the infirm in body or in mind, were 
the subjects. In these cases, the possibility of a mental influ- 
ence is, to say the least, conceivable. Surrounded as we are 
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by so many impressive intimations of the power of mind over 
matter, and of the human mind over the body in which it 
resides, we cannot deny that the extraordinary physical effects 
produced by Jesus upon the diseased may have been wrought 
by his will, acting upon the will of those whom he relieved, and 
through that communicating mstantaneous physical soundness. 
Thus viewed, these miracles are of a piece with his nature, and 
with all nature, and this harmony is their most decisive claim 
to be received as facts. 

But he wrought miracles not only on the bodies of the liv- 
ing, but also on inanimate matter, and on the dead. With five 
loaves and two small fishes, he fed thousands. He hushed the 
winds and waves at a word. He called Lazarus from the 
grave, where he had lain four days. Where are the signatures 
of nature on these miracles? Where and how was the opera- 
tion of faith here ? 

In reference to, the singular facts now referred to, I remark, 
in the first place, that, so far as the manner of Jesus is con- 
cerned, there are none of his wonderful works more impres- 
sively marked with the spirit and simplicity of nature than 
these. By nothing that appears in him on these occasions, is 
there given the least ground for supposing that he was doing 
any but the most natural things in the world. 

When he miraculously fed thousands, he was moved toit by 
a simple impulse of common humanity. “ I have compassion,” 
said he, “ on the multitude, because they have now been with 
me three days,and have nothing to eat; and if lsend them away 
fasting to their own houses, they will faint by the way.” Some 
had come from a great distance. He inquires of his disciples 
what means there were of supplying the wants of the people. 
They produce the merest pittance. He bids them arrange the 
multitude with some degree of order. And then, when that 
small quantity of food is laid before him, and just as it is about 
to increase so wonderfully under his hands, is there a trace of 
self-consciousness visible? Does it appear that he sought to 
draw attention to what he was about to do, as if it were some- 
thing singular? Nothing of this kind is seen. In accordance 
with a familiar custom, he lifts up his voice in simple acknowl- 
edgment of the common bounty of Heaven. There is no 
reason to suppose that he used any other than a simple and 
usual form of thanksgiving. And what is the miracle that he 
works? Does he cause a table to rise and spread itself out, 
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furnished with the conveniences, covered with the variety 
becoming such an entertainment as the invisible and interpos- 
ing hand of a God might be expected to provide? Oh no! 
The simple food before him, — the simplest viands, these it is 
that he so marvellously multiplies. And when the people have 
all eaten and are filled, mark that direction to his disciples, 
which, I hesitate not to pronounce, under the circumstanees, 
as perfectly sublime, for its simple and wise agreement with 
nature, — “ Gather up the fragments, so that nothing be lost.” 
Everywhere in creation we behold profusion, but no waste. 
Was the mind of Jesus ever more profoundly natural than as 
it is here expressed? To refresh the fainting multitude he 
exercised an unheard of power, but without the shadow of 
display, without a single trace of appearing to do anything 
strange. His purpose answered, his power silently retired, 

and his frugality is as conspicuous as his kindness. Observe, 
too, it was not to collect people around him, that he fed them 
thus. He wished to dismiss them. He was anxious to be alone. 
When they had eaten, he sent them away. ‘The contrast 
between him and the people around him was never, on any 
occasion, more striking. ‘The whole country was in a flame. 
The multitude, whom he fed, he had sought from very fatigue 
to avoid. ‘They followed him into the desert, or rather they 
preceded him, to the spot whither he went with his few per- 
sonal friends for the sake of repose. ‘There had been, as Mark 
relates, such crowds “coming and going,” that Jesus and his 
disciples “had not leisure so much as to eat.” He had en- 
deavored to retire privately. But he could not be hid. Some 
persons recognised him as he was entering the vessel to cross 
the lake, and the rumor of his going ran like wild-fire, and 
immediately cities and villages, far and near, poured forth their 
population, so that when he reached the shore, thousands were 
waiting tomeet him. Affected by the sight, for they seemed 
to him like sheep without a shepherd, he resumed his labors. 
Yet he caught no excitement from the multitude. His manner 
was marked throughout, as we have seen, with the quietness 
of Nature. 

But the multiplication of the loaves and fishes,—by what 
possible influence of faith was this effected? How could the 
mind of Jesus so act upon, as to increase them thus marvellous- 
ly 2? How could faith create food ? 

In relation to this point, it is important to remark that, when 
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Jesus himself spake of the power of faith, he always illustrated 
it by reference to its influence upon inanimate matter.  “ If,” 
said he, “ ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye may say 
to this mountain, or to this sycamore tree, be thou plucked up 
by the roots and cast into the sea, and it would obey you.” So 
full of a transcendent energy was faith, in his view, that where 
it existed, in the smallest degree, as a grain of mustard-seed, 
he declared that it might uproot trees and overturn mountains 
at a word. 

It is not necessary that we should clearly see how the faith 
of Jesus wrought upon the loaves to multiply them. Our pur- 
pose is to show that the miracles of Christ bear the impress of 
that hand which forms and guides all nature. If the event, 
which we are now considering, presents certain striking traits of 
nature, as it cannot be denied it does in the manner of Jesus on 
this occasion, it is no ground for rejecting it as a fact, merely 
because, under one aspect, the signature of nature fails to ap- 
pear. It may be that the hand of nature is there, but that our 
eyes are too dim to see it. All that is necessary, therefore, in 
the present case, is to show that the influence of faith in mul- 
tiplying the loaves and fishes is not impossible. Who will 
venture to say that the relations of matter and spirit are de- 
fined? According tothe best philosophers, “ all that we know 
of the impenetrability of matter amounts to this, that there 
exist certain repulsive forces, which counteract those compres- 
sing forces we ourselves exert. Now, if this is the case, we 
must ascribe these forces to something analogous to that of 
which we are conscious in ourselves. In other words, we 
must ascribe them to the agency of mind ; for active force is 
an attribute of mind, just as much as sensation or thought.” * 
What we call matter, therefore, there is no slight authority for 
believing, is not an independent existence, but a mode of mind. 
And the power of Jesus over inanimate substances was the ac- 
tion of mind upon mind. There is, then, at least, a possible 
affinity between the cause and the effect; a possible relation 
between the visible forms upon which Jesus wrought, and the 
invisible force of his will. ‘The effects he produced upon the 
loaves and fishes; on the waves when he walked on them, or 
when he stilled their fury by a word ; and on the fig-tree which 
he cursed, are without a precedent. They come not within 





* Boscovich, quoted by Stewart. 
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the limits of human experience. But it can be neither af- 
firmed that they are impossible, nor decided that they are vio- 
lations of the Jaws of nature. Suppose the proportion now 
existing in point of numbers, between those who hear and 
speak on the one hand, and the deaf and dumb on the other, 
were reversed, — nay, were there only two or three individuals 
of our race who possessed the gifts of speech and hearing, 
should we be justified either in questioning their existence, or 
in assigning them to a miraculousorder of beings? Yet we should 
perceive that they had methods of acting upon each other, of 
which we could form no conception. 

According to the common mode of maintaining the truth of 
the Christian miracles, the multiplication of the bread, it is in- 
sisted, was effected by Divine Power. Undoubtedly. But 
God is a pure spirit; and Divine Power is the power of mind. 
Now was the force, present and active in the material sub- 
stances upon which Jesus wrought, greater in degree (it may 
have been, as we have seen, the same in kind,) than that 
which was present in the spirit of Christ? Is it altogether 
inconceivable that God may inspire a human mind, or, which 
is the same thing, that he may exert through a human mind, a 
higher degree of force than is exerted through the forms and 
changes of matter? This idea, it may be said, is conceivable, 
but wholly gratuitous. We deny that it is entirely unauthor- 
ized. We do not know the measure of the power with which 
the children of God, the partakers of his spirit may be gifted. 
The endless variety of minds justifies the hope and the prayer 
for the advent of new minds, bringing new gifts, exhibiting the 
inexhaustible force of spirit in new modes. Besides, God has 
not left us. He is here, and we are standing on the theatre 
upon which love and wisdom infinite are pouring themselves 
forth in ceaseless activity. If it be said that these views open 
the door for the wildest and most extravagant pretensions, for 
the idlest fancies, we can only say that for our own part, while 
we should deem it the grossest presumption to undertake to 
say in what forms the Infinite Mind may display itself, we claim 
the power and reserve the right of trying, fearlessly and thor- 
oughly, every preténsion that may be made to new power. 
Before we admit the reality of any new authority, to which an 
individual might pretend, we must hold it to be our right and 
our duty to scrutinize its mode of action, and see whether it 
harmonize with all the true agencies of nature,—not merely 
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whether its results are extensively beneficent, but also whether 
its whole appearance and spirit illustrate (so to speak) the 
style of nature, the spirit of God, the unity, perfection, and 
glory of the spiritual world. Its effects, as they are manifested 
in its action upon the material world, may be altogether novel 
and unprecedented, still if it is of nature and of God, it will 
show in its whole mode, the impress of its divinity. ‘The power 
exercised by Jesus Christ stands this test triumphantly. It 
not only agrees with, it reveals the inner laws, the deepest 
order of nature. It breaks no physical -law, because the 
pervading law of the physical world is subordination to the 
power of mind. : 

Jesus hushed the winds and waves by a word. ‘ Peace! 
be still!’ said he, and there was a great calm. How those 
simple words wrought upon the storm we know not. Neither 
do we know how sound acts upon the souls and bodies of men 
through the ear. ‘The one is not less inscrutable than the 
other. Were we aware of that mighty force, of which the 
majestic form and the commanding voice of the man of Naza- 
reth were the outward manifestation, it would less surprise, — 
it would seem more natural, that the storm bowed before his 
transcendent will, than that our familiar utterances, dubious 
symbols as they oftentimes are, should act upon the hearts and 
command the movements of our fellow-men. What else but 
an instantaneous repose of the elements should follow the bid- 
ding of a spirit so godlike ! 

He raised the dead. Here again we remark, that never is 
his manner more profoundly natural, than upon the occasions 
on which he performed these awful miracles. These were the 
times to try the character of Jesus to its inmost centre. Were 
the records of these events mere fabrications, what a shock 
would be given us by the contrast between fictions so gross 
and a cliaracter so surpassingly single and self-consistent! We 
hold them to be real facts, not only because, as we read, no 
discord grates upon our inward sense, but because they awaken 
a new feeling of majesty, a new sense of the godlike. Once, as 
he drew near a certain city, attended by a large crowd, he met 
the funeral of a young man, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. He approached the bier, and they who 
bore it stood still, and he said, ** Young man! I command 
thee! arise!” And he sate up, and Jesus delivered him to 
his mother. Nothing, by the way, but nature, nothing but 
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truth could have inspired an account so divinely simple. As 
we pause over the record, a feeling of reality comes over us 
so vividly, that we have not the heart to utter a word. It 
seems like profanation. He that hath eyes to see, let him see 
that there was, not only no unmeaning preparation, no artifice 
to attract attention and stimulate curiosity, no imposing dis- 
play, but the simplest method and the calmest dignity. He 
works the ‘miracle, but not as if it were anything surprising. 
He says not a word, he lifts not a finger to make the crowd 
gaze and wonder, and therefore it was that they did wonder 
and fear and believe. Upon the restoration of the little girl, 
we have already had occasion to remark. Of her he said in 
so many words, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” Had he 
thought of displaying his own power, he would have directed 
those around him to observe that she had breathed her last, 
and to satisfy themselves by close inspection that she was 
dead. He doesnothing of the kind, but the whole proceeding, 
on his part, is marked with the simplicity and directness of a 
common act of kindness. ‘The only other instance of resto- 
ration from the grave is that of Lazarus. ‘The whole account 
of this event is marked by the most surprising touches of na- 
ture. When the stone had been rolled away from the sepul- 
chre at the bidding of Jesus, he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
and said, *‘ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me, and 
I knew that thou hearest me always ; nevertheless, because of 
the people that stand by I have said it, that they may believe.” 
And when he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
‘“ Lazarus! come forth!” And he that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and with a napkin 
about his face. And Jesus said, ‘‘ Loose him and set him 
free.” I cannot comment on this passage. What words 
shall move or convince him, who does not feel, not merely 
that it does not outrage, but that it exalts his idea of great- 
ness. 

But, although it must be admitted that these three facts 
accord with, and deepen our impression of the sublimity of this 
peerless character, it will be asked, what possible operation of 
faith was there here ? 

It is worthy of our most awakened attention, that of the 
three individuals whom Jesus restored to life, one was a 
personal friend of his, and the two others were young persons, 
one a little girl only twelve years of age, and the other a young 
man. 
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A connexion, which we cannot persuade ourselves is fanci- 
ful, discloses itself between cases of this description, and certain 
remarkable declarations of Jesus. ‘ Whosoever believeth in 
me,” said he upon the occasion of raising Lazarus, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live, and whoso liveth and believeth 
shall never die.”” Lazarus had died loving Jesus, believing in 
him. His spirit had sunk into the mysterious slumber of death, 
cherishing a principle of faith, over which, as a property or 
element of the mind, no physical change could have any 
power. He had gone out of life, bound to Jesus by .a tie 
which death could not break. The connexion between the 
body and the soul in life is inscrutable, and so is it in death. 
Where the spirit is in life we knownot. We are “ obscurely 
sensible” of its immediate presence in the brain or the heart. 
Neither do we know where it is in death. The universal im- 
pression is, that the union of the two is severed with the last 
heaving of the lungs. We know not that it is so. When the 
spirit suspends the outward manifestation of its presence, we 
immediately conclude that it has changed its place. But let 
us guard against the illusions which the idea of space practises 
on us. How know we but that “ the lost friend is still myste- 
riously here, even as we are here mysteriously with God?” 
We know not but that a transcendent spiritual force may re- 
call the spirit out of that cloud into which it passes, and which 
we call death, and cause it to resume its connexion with the 
body. Such a spiritual sympathy existed between Jesus and 
Lazarus, before the death of the latter, that we cannot venture 
to deny that this spiritual fellowship may have been the means 
by which the living wrought upon the dead. ‘The dying have 
been revived fora little while by the earnest appeal of a 
beloved voice, and bright intelligence has been kindled once 
more, though but for a moment, in the glazed eye. No human 
mind can fathom that power of which the awful summons, 
“ Lazarus! come forth!” was the symbol. We entreat the 
reader toconsider that these are not the suggestions of an ex- 
travagant pretension of knowledge. ‘Their force must be felt 
only as we confess our ignorance, and extricate our minds from 
these hasty impressions concerning life and death, which we 
are apt to cherish as self-evident truths. 

When the defender of the common theory of the miracles 
calls upon us to prove that these mysteries are, as we have 
suggested they may be, he mistakes the grounds upon which 
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we both stand. We are not opposing speculations to facts. 
For the facts as they are represented, we stand up (need we 
say it?) as stoutly as others. The question is between one 
theory of the facts and another. We beg leave, also, to ask 
the advocates of the popular theory to prove what they assert, 
that the spirit of Lazarus had passed irrevocably out of the 
reach of the voice of Jesus. It will be replied, that no such 
event has ever occurred before or since as the restoration of a 
man four days dead at the sound of a human voice, and this is 
proof sufficient and in point. But we ask ayain, with no dis- 
position to evade the difficulty, has such a man as Jesus of 
Nazareth ever appeared? Our idea is, that he was an original 
creation, a new and exalted son of God, whose being not only 
harmonized with all the familiar laws of Nature, but also revealed 
new laws, new modes of Divine Power, which we are capable 
of tracing so far as to perceive that they do not interrupt, but 
agree with all the ways of God in creation and in the soul of 
man,— that they are, in deed and in truth, divine, natural 
laws, — instances, modes of Nature’s working,—not breaking in 
upon the wholeness of nature, but crowning it with surpassing 
splendor, unfolding its perfection and order. 

There is especial fervor in the. gratitude which Jesus 
expressed for the opportunity of raising Lazarus. On no 
other occasion did he utter himself in the same way. But for 
what did he thank God? Not, certainly, for the bare oppor- 
tunity of raising a dead man. Lazarus was not the only indi- 
vidual who had died in the course of his ministry. And had 
he merely desired an opportunity of restoring a dead man to 
life, it might easily have been obtained. No; it was not 
merely for such an opportunity that the divine joy of his heart 
broke forth, as he lifted up those eyes, just before streaming 
with tears, and exclaimed, “ Father! I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me.” A personal friend, a believer had died ; one, 
between whom and himself had been formed the indestructible 
tie of faith, and that condition existed, which the elevation of 
his spirit rendered necessary to the exercise of his miraculous 
power. He could not raise the dead merely to prove his 
power, to convince the doubting. The dignity, the divinity 
of his purpose would not permit it. The relation in which 
Lazarus had stood to him opened the way for the miracle he 
was about to perform. He could now exert his authority 
singly, out of pure affection for Lazarus, and for the sisters of 
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Lazarus. ‘There was room fora simple and true act of his 
inspired will. And on account of those who stood by, he 
thanked God for the opportunity, now accorded him in the 
gracious providence of Heaven, not merely of displaying a 
physical wonder, but of exhibiting that power of faith, which is 
the most decisive token and the brightest revelation of the 
spirit of God. Herein was the rare glory of his character, 
that, in the presence of the very multitudes whom he wished 
to influence, he could do such things as no man had ever done 
before, not only without the slightest shadow of display, but 
with as perfect singleness of miud and simplicity of manner, as 
if there were not one human eye to see what he was doing. 

The two others whom he restored to life were young per- 
sons ; one was quite a child. Remember what he said of the 
young; “Of such is the’ kingdom of Heaven.” There is 
something more here than a mere figure of speech. Faith is 
the peculiar trait of childhood and youth. So congenial to a 
child’s nature is it to cherish trust, to bestow confidence, so 
ready is he to listen to all sounds as to true voices, that, if we 
supposed he had come into this world from a preéxistent state, 
we should infer that he had lived in a world of perfect truth. 
“‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” ‘The mind of the 
very young child appears to live and meve and have its being 
all unconsciously in those truths, which the man is toiling 
almost hopelessly to find. ‘They brood over it “like the 
Day.” And although the chilling and corrupting illusions of 
sense fast, very fast, close us round, and the heavy yoke of 
custom bows us down, and we daily travel farther from the 
East, yet something of the child’s heart stays with us to the end, 
amidst the thickening clouds of pride and sin. 


‘¢Q joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive!” 


Had the deep, articulate meaning of the immortal ode, from 


which I quote, reached our inner sense, were it something 
more to us than the faint music of a distant angel, we should 
be prepared to perceive the full significance of the hallowed 
words of Jesus. Between him and children there was a pe- 
culiarsympathy. He took them in his arms and blessed them. 
He placed a child before his disciples and pointed to him as a 
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model. In declaring, as he did with so much solemnity, that 
the guardian angels of children stand always around the Eter- 

nal Throne, he intimated that God is very near to the young. 
It was because he felt himself bound by spiritual, living ties 
to little children, that he said of the little girl, “She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” To him her spirit was so visibly within 
call of his, it was so perfectly easy to summon her back, that 
she seemed not to be dead. 

These remarks must suffice to disclose to those, who are 
disposed to perceive, the probable correspondence between 
the restoration of the girl and the young man, and the deepest 
Jaws of Nature, the order of that spiritual. world of which faith 
is the ruling principle. ‘To such, we say, as are disposed to 
perceive it. Without this disposition, words, reasonings are 
vain. ‘ Murmur not among yourselves,” said Jesus, “ no-man 
can come to me, except the Father, who hath sent me, draw 
him.” God forbid we should adduce these words in an arro- 
gant, assuming spirit! Most deeply do we feel that our own 
vision is but dim, our own faith, faint. And if he, who sees 
men only as trees walking, is disposed to boast of his sight, he 
only proves himself among the blindest. ‘There are many, 
whom we regard with cordial deference, far better qualified to 
expound these views, would they only throw aside that preju- 
dice of novelty, which, by the way, there is so much to justify. 
We invoke their hearty candor. 

In conclusion, we would briefly remind those who insist that 
Jesus referred his miracles to the power of God, that it has 
been the main purpose of the foregoing pages to justify this 
reference,— to show that his miracles were wrought by the 
spirit, that they bear the impress of the finger of Him, of whom 
and to whom are all things. Let the language of Jesus be 
carefully. studied, and nothing will appear more plainly than 
that he ascribed all events,even those we deem natural, to the 
immediate agency of Heaven. When Peter avowed his faith 
in him as the Christ, his language, taken to the letter, im- 
plies, that Peter had been the subject of an immediate reve- 
lation. _ “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who isin Heaven.” But no enlightened interpreter 
so understands it. 

It has been our aim to show that the wonderful works of 
Jesus are in perfect harmony with nature’s highest laws. Do 
they still appearto violate the order of the physical universe ? 
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Let it be considered whether that reveals anything more clearly 
than the natural, essential sovereignty of the mind. 
Ww. H. F. 


Arr. III. — The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels. By Axprews Norron. Vol I. Boston: 1837. 
pp. 248, ccxce. 


Te merits of this book may, very probably, for a time at 
least, be underrated. This is an age of superficial and rapid 
reading, and not the most favorable to the success of a work, 
which appeals to none of the morbid sensibilities of our nature, 
and is connected with none of the exciting topics of the day. 
Those who read it carelessly and superficially will of necessity 
fail of forming a just estimate of its character, for they will not 
penetrate the spirit and views of the writer. For a different 
reason, readers of another class, though they may be impressed 
with its great excellence, can yet hardly be expected to do 
full justice to the author, because, not being acquainted with 
the state of the evidence to be derived from the writings of 
Christian antiquity, and with the vexed questions of theologians 
and critics of modern times, they cannot be aware of the diffi- 
culties which have been surmounted, nor will they perceive the 
need of that careful elaboration, which certain portions of the 
argument, attended, as they have all along supposed, with no 
embarrassment, have received. ‘The lovers of novelty and 
paradox may possibly find the work too sober for their taste. 
But this we cannot consider as a defect in it. Novelty, cer- 
tainly, is no criterion of truth, and a propensity to adopt new 
and fanciful opinions, and strike out extravagant and startling 
hypotheses, constitutes, to say the least, a very doubtful qual- 
ification for the execution of a work of ‘this sort. We like a 
little sobriety now and then; there is too little of it in these 
days, and on subjects like that treated of in the present volume, 
it is not, as we think, misplaced. 

One great merit of the volume, regarded as a treatise on the 
evidences of the genuineness of the Gospels, or rather, a par- 
ticular branch of them, is, that its statements are entitled to 
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implicit confidence. It contains, as we believe, no assertions, 
which are not strictly warranted by. fact. ‘There is no over- 
stating of the evidence, no exaggeration, no appeal to spurious 
or doubtful authorities, and no injudicious use of such as are 
genuine. From a portion of these charges we cannot except 
even the “ fair-minded ” Paley, and the “ accurate ” Lardner. 
The former made no pretensions to original learning. The 
latter, though laboriously minute, and always to be spoken of 
with respect, appears to have possessed little talent for general- 
ization, and, by his mental tastes and habits, was not qualified 
to present the essence of his authorities with the reasoning 
founded on them, in an impressive and attracting form. Be- 
sides, the ground of the controversy has somewhat changed 
since the time of Lardner, and the question presents itself 
under new aspects. New difficulties have been started, and 
new fields of inquiry opened, or those before trodden, more 
fully explored. A multitude of hypotheses have been framed 
by theologians, some of them crude and ephemeral, but some, 
from the celebrity and learning of their authors, and the inge- 
nuity exhibited in their defence, entitled toexamination. The 
result of all has been to embarrass and perplex the subject, 
without furnishing a satisfactory solution of the phenomena to 
be explained. 

It was time the subject should be taken up by one qualified 
to correct the inaccuracies of former statements, to expose the 
fa acies of some leading theories, particularly of German critics 
and theologians, and present the true state of the evidence in a 
clear and intelligible form. For this task Mr. Norton is pre- 
eminently fitted, and he has executed it with singular fidelity. 
The work embodies the result of thorough research, and ma- 
ture reflection, and contains, either in the text or notes, (we 


must not be too fastidious about the form,) a great mass of 


severe and compact reasoning, which forms a striking contrast 
with the loose way of thinking and writing too prevalent at the 
present day. 

Mr. Norton is certainly no visionary. Though some may 
think that he has his theory, he cannot be called a system- 
builder, and when his speculations are pushed to a point most 
remote from the ordinary apprehensions of Christians, it will 
always be found, upon examination, that he has some ground 
to stand upon, and, many will think, firm and tenable too. 
Those who are fond of the dreamy mood, may possibly think 
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the work not sufficiently transcendental, while those whose 
thoughts have been accustomed always to move in the beaten 
track, will be occasionally startled at what they will deem the 
boldness of his criticisms, and daring flight of some of his con- 
clusions. No one, surely, can read the book without profit, 
and those most versed in theological studies, if they do not 
derive from it germs of new views, and new trains of thought, 
will yet find a multitude of topics discussed with a fulness of 
learning, without pedantry, with a critical acumen, and a con- 
stant attention to results and inferences, for which they will look 
in vain in any similar work of ancient or modern times. 

The object and views of the writer are so well stated, in a 
neat and appropriate preface, that we cannot, perhaps, better 
commence the slight analysis of the work we propose to give, 
than by extracting a portion of it for the information of those 
of our readers into whose hands the volume has not yet fallen. 
The delay in the appearance of the work, it having been begun 
in 1819, and from time to time confidently expected by the 
public, is thus explained. 


“The causes of delay have been partly circumstances merely 
personal, partly my being occupied by other objects, theological 
and literary, but principally the fact, that the inquiry on which 
we are about to enter, when thoroughly pursued, presents itself 
in unexpected relations to many important subjects, all of which 
it is necessary to examine in order to its satisfactory discussion. 
As regards some of the principal of these subjects, the truth did 
not seem to me to have been established ; and, as regards every 
subject that may be embraced in such a work as the present, he 
who would execute it in a proper manner should examine for 
himself; trusting as little as possible to second-hand infor- 
mation, and neither adopting old opinions because they have 
been acquiesced in, nor new opinions because they have been 
confidently asserted.” — Pref. pp. v. vi. 


After stating the object of the large body of notes contained 
in the volume, Mr. Norton proceeds ; 


‘I have published this volume separately, because it completes 
one division of the work intended, containing the statement of 
the testimony of the great body of early Christians to the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels. It likewise comprises as large a number 
of subjects as it may be well to present at once to the attention of 
my readers ; and, such being the case, I was desirous of saving 
this portion of my labors from the accidents to which a manuscript 
is exposed. 
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‘Tt is my purpose next to show the strong confirmation of the 
more direct historical evidence, afforded by the manner in which 
the Gospels were regarded by the early Gnostic heretics; a field, 
which, though not untrodden, has been unexplored ; and then, 
after endeavoring to remove some misapprehensions respecting 
the historical, to proceed to the collateral evidence for the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels.”” — Pref. pp. vi. vii. 


From these extracts it will be perceived, that the present 
volume is designed to embrace only the direct historical 
evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels. The other 
classes of evidence it does not touch. This should be 
constantly borne in mind by the reader. It should be 
recollected that it is only a portion, a particular branch only, 
of the argument for the genuineness of the evangelical records, 
which is here treated; otherwise, important misconceptions 
may take place, and erroneous inferences will be drawn. 

Mr. Norton appropriates some pages in the form of an In- 
troduction to a statement of the question, in presenting which 
he is led to notice the difficulties to be encountered, particularly 
those raised by some German theologians. ‘ His object is to 
prove the genuineness of. the Gospels. This he attempts by 
establishing two propositions; the first is, that “‘ they remain 
essentially the same as they were originally written ;” and the 
second, that “ they have been ascribed to their true authors.” 
The first of these propositions has reference to the hypotheses 
of Eichhorn and some others, that “our four Gospels, in thear 
present form, were not in use,and were not known, till the end 
of the second century ;”’ that previously to that time, “ other 
Gospels were in circulation, allied to those we possess, but not 
the same.” 

Eichhorn’s theory, which relates particularly to the origin 
and composition of the first three Gospels, Mr. Norton thus 
gives, partly in his own language, and partly in language bor- 
rowed from Eichhorn himself. 


“There was very early in existence a short historical sketch 
of the life of Christ, which may be called the Original Gospel. 
This was, probably, provided for the use of those assistants of the 
apostles in the work of teaching Christianity, who had not them- 
selves seen the actions and heard the discourses of Christ. It 
was, however, but ‘ a rough sketch, a brief and imperfect account, 
without historical plan or methodical arrangement.’ In this 
respect it was, according to Eichhorn, very different from our 
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four Gospels. ‘These present no rough sketch, such as we must 
suppose the first essay upon the life of Jesus to have been ; but, 
on the contrary, are works written with art and labor, and contain 
portions of his life, of which no mention was made in the first 
preaching of Christianity.”* This Original Gospel was the 
basis, both of the earlier gospels used during the first two centu- 
ries, and of.the first three of our present Gospels, namely, those 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, by which those earlier gospels 
were finally superseded. ‘The earlier gospels retained more or 
less of the rudeness and incompleteness of the Original Gospel. 
‘“«¢ But they very soon fell into the hands of those who under- 
took to supply their defects and incompleteness, both in the 
general compass of the history, and in the narration of particular 
events. Not content with a life of Jesus, which, like the gospel 
of the Hebrews, and those of Marcion and Tatian, commenced 
with his public appearance, there were those who early prefixed 
to the Memoirs used by Justin Martyr, and to the gospel of Ce- 
rinthus, an account of his descent, his birth, and the period of 
his youth. In like manner, we find, upon comparing together, 
in parallel passages, the remaining fragments of these gospels, 
that they were receiving continual accessions. * * B 
these continual accessions, the original text of the life of Jesus 
was lost in a mass of additions, so that its words appeared among 
them but as insulated fragments. Of this any one may satisfy 
himself from the account of the baptism of Jesus, which was 
compiled out of various gospels. The necessary consequence 
was, that at last truth and falsehood, authentic and fabulous nar- 
ratives, or such, at least, as through long tradition had become 
disfigured and falsified, were brought together promiscuously. 
The longer these narratives passed from mouth to mouth, the 
more uncertain and disfigured they would become. At last, at 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third century, in 
order, as far as might be, to preserve the true accounts concerning 
the life of Jesus, and to deliver them to posterity as free from error 
as possible, the Church, out of the many gospels which were 
extant, selected four, which had the greatest marks of credibility, 
and the necessary completeness for common use. There are no 
traces of our present Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
before the end of the second and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. Ireneus, about the year 202, first speaks decisively of 
four gospels ; and imagines all sorts of reasons for this particular 
number; and Clement of Alexandria, about the year 216,t la- 





* Einleit. in d. N. 'T. I. 5. 
+ The dates here assigned by Eichhorn, it should be observed, 
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bored to collect divers accounts concerning the origin of these 
four Gospels, in order to prove that these alone should be ac- 
knowledged as authentic. From these facts, it is evident, that 
first, about the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
century, the Church labored to establish the universal authority 
of these four Gospels, which were: in existence beforé, if not alto- 
gether in their present form, yet in most respects such as we now 
have them, and to procure their general reception in the Church, 
with the suppression of all other gospels then extant.’ ”’ — pp. 
9-12, 


This theory of Eichhorn, of which Mr. Norton proceeds to 
give farther illustrations, it is obvious, shakes the credit of 
our present Gospels. But the theory, as Mr. Norton con- 
tends, is wholly unfounded, and he introduces evidence and 
arguinent to show that the Gospels have been exposed to no 
peculiar causes of corruption, but, in every essential particular, 
have been preserved and transmitted as they were originally writ- 
ten.* This is evident from the fact of the essential agreement be- 
tween our present numerous manuscript copies of the Gospels, 
as also between our copies of ancient versions, and copies 
of the writings of the Fathers, abounding in quotations from the 
Gospels, the necessary inference from which is, that there 
existed an original manuscript from which these copies were 
taken. 


‘‘ Now, all these different copies of the Gospels, or parts of the 
Gospels, so numerous, so various in their character, so uncon- 
nected, offering themselves to notice in parts of the world so re- 


mote from each other, concur in giving us essentially the same 


text. Divide them into four classes, corresponding to the four 
Gospels, and it is evident, that those of each class are to be re- 
ferred to one common source ; that they are all copies, more or 
less remote, of the same original; that they all had one common 
text for their archetype. They vary, indeed, more or less from 
each other; but these variations have arisen from the common 





are, as has been computed, the dates of the death of Irenzus and 
of Clement, not of the period about which they wrote and flourish- 
ed. These dates he elsewhere gives correctly. 

*Mr. Norton makes a qualification, not materally affecting his 
argument, in regard to Matthew’s Gospel, which he supposes, 
according to the most ancient tradition, to have been originally 
written in Hebrew, and early translated into Greek. One or two 
other slight qualifications he states, which jt is not important here 
to mention. 
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accidents of transcription, or, as regards the versions, partly from 
errors of translation; or, in respect to the quotations by the 
fathers, partly from the circumstance, that, in ancient as in 
modern times, the language of scripture was often cited loosely, 
from memory, and without regard to verbal accuracy, in cases 
where no particular verbal accuracy was required. The agree- 
ment among the extant copies of any one of the Gospels, or of 
portions of it, is essential; the disagreements are accidental and 
trifling, originating in causes, which, from the nature of things, 
we know must have been in operation. Every copy of any one 
of the Gospels presents us with essentially the same work, the 
same general history, the same particular facts, the same doc- 
trines, the same precepts, the same characteristics of the writer, 
the same form of narration, the same style, and the same use of 
language ; and by comparing together different copies, we are 
able to ascertain the original text to a great degree of exactness; 


or, in other words, where various readings occur, to determine 


what were probably the words of the author. ‘The Greek man- 
uscripts, then, of any one of the Gospels, the versions of it, and 
the quotations from it by the fathers, are all, professedly, copies 
of that Gospel or of parts of it; and these copies correspond with 
each other. But, as these professed copies thus correspond with 
each other, it follows that they were derived more or less remote- 
ly fiom one archetype. Their agreement admits of no explana- 
tion, except that of their being conformed to a common exem- 
plar. In respect to each of the Gospels, the copies which we 
possess must all be referred, for their source, to one original 
Gospel, one original text, one original manuscript. As far back 
as our knowledge extends, Christians throughout all past ages, 
in Syria, at Alexandria, at Rome, at Carthage, at Constantino- 
ple, and at Moscow, in the east and in the west, have all used 
copies of each of the Gospels, which were evidently derived from 
one original manuscript, and necessarily imply that such a man- 
uscript, existing as their archetype, has been faithfully copied.” 
—pp. 28-30. — 


But, it may be said, that the manuscript, or exemplar, from 
which our present copies of the Gospels were severally tran- 
scribed, was not the original manuscript, but one selected by 
public authority, and established as containing a standard text, 
at the end of the second century. ‘To this supposition Mr. 
Norton replies in an argument drawn from the state of Chris- 
tians at that period, showing that the supposition is intrinsically 
incredible. ‘The argument is too long for extract, and we will 


not mutilate it by quotation. The result is thus given 
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‘There is, then, no ground for the supposition of any interpo- 
sition of authority, or of any concert among Christians, at the 
end of the second century, to select our present Gospels for 
common use ; or, in other words, to select from the great number 
then in existence, four particular manuscripts, which should serve 
as archetypes for all subsequent transcribers, and the text of 
which should alone be considered as the authorized text. Our 
present agreement of authorities, which necessarily refers us back 
to one manuscript of each of the Gospels, as the archetype of all 
the copies of that Gospel, cannot thus be explained. We 
are left, therefore, to the obvious conclusion, which we adopt in 
regard to other writings, that this manuscript was the original 
work ofan individual author, which has been faithfully transmitted 
to us.’’— pp. 41, 42. 


By a mode of reasoning similar to that already pursued, Mr. 
Norton proceeds to show that no such liberties as have been 
pretended, or imagined, could have been taken by transcribers 
of the Gospels previously to the end of the second century. 
The reasoning, if sound, and we see not how it is to be rebut- 
ted, derives additional interest from its intimate bearing on the 
question of the antiquity of the Gospels. By a calculation, the 
details of which are given, Mr. Norton estimates the number 
of copies of them in existence at the period alluded to, at sixty 
thousand. 


« There were, then, at the end of the second century, when it 


is agreed that the Gospels were in common use, at least sixty | 


thousand copies of them dispersed over the world. ‘These copies 
had not been subjected to the licentious alterations of transcribers. 
They agreed essentially with each other. ‘This is implied in the 
fact, that they were copies of our present Gospels. It is made 
evident by the consideration, that if there had been important 
discrepances among these sixty thousand copies, no series of 
events could either have destroyed the evidence of these discrep- 
ances, or could have produced the present agreement among 
existing copies, derived, as they are, from those in use at the 
period in question. The agreement, then, at the end of the 
second century, between the numerous copies of the respective 
Gospels, proves, that an archetype of each Gospel had been faith- 
fully followed by transcribers. ‘This archetype, as we have seen, 
there is no ground for imagining to have been any other, than the 
original work of the author of that Gospel. It follows, therefore, 
that, in the interval between the composition of these works and 
the end of the second century, their text did not suffer, as has 
been fancied, from the licentiousness of transcribers. 
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‘« But it must have taken a long time,—I use an indefinite 
expression, to which there can be no objection, leaving it to every 
one to fix such a period, as he may think most probable, — it 
must have taken a long time for the Gospels to obtain so estab- 
lished and extensive a reputation; to come into common use as 
sacred books among Christians throughout the civilized world ; 
and for such a number of copies of them to be made. They must 
have been composed, therefore, a long time before the end of the 
second century; or rather, before the year 180, about which 
period Irenzus wrote, who asserts their general reception, and 
acknowledged authority, in as strong language as any Christian 
would use at the present day. It follows, then, from all that has 
been stated, that long before the Jatter part of the second century, 
our present Gospels were composed by four different authors, 
whose works obtained general reception among Christians, as 
authentic histories and sacred books, and were everywhere spread 
and handed down, without any essential alterations from tran- 
scribers.’’ —pp. 54-56. 


The second chapter contains arguments drawn from other 
sources. ‘That the copies of the Gospels were not tampered 
with in the way supposed, during the first two centuries, that 
they were not regarded, in the language of Eichhorn, as “ an 
article of private property, in which any alterations were 
allowable,” appears from the reverence in which they were 
holden, and the feelings with which, it is evident, from some 
passages quoted by Mr. Norton, any corruption of them must 
have been regarded. Several other facts and considerations 
are adduced, some of which appear nearly or quite decisive 
in themselves, and others afford evidence corroborative of the 
general proposition. ‘Taken together, they certainly make a 
very strong case. We cannot give them in detail. The fol- 
lowing summary of them occurs near the end of the chapter. 


‘‘ We have seen, then, in the present chapter, that there is no 
reason to doubt, that the Christians of the first two centuries had 
the highest reverence for their sacred books; and that, with this 
sentiment, they could neither have made, nor have suffered, al- 
terations in the Gospels ;—that the manner in which the Chris- 
tian fathers speak of the corruptions with which they charged 
some of the heretics, implies, from the nature of the case, that 
they knew of no similar corruptions in their own copies of the 
Gospels ; — that from the notice which Origen takes of the vari- 
ous readings found by him in his manuscripts of the Gospels, we 
may conclude, that no considerable diversity among the manu- 
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scripts of the Gospels had ever existed ; — that we may infer the 
same from all the other notices respecting the text of the Gospels 
in the writings of the fathers; and from the absence of anything 
in their works, which might show, that their copies differed more 
from each other, than those now extant ; — that the peculiar style 
of the Gospels generally, and the uniform style of each Gospel, 
afford proof that each is, essentially, the work of one author, 
which has been preserved unaltered ;—that this argument be- 
comes more striking, when we consider, that far the greater 
number of the copies of the Gospels, during the first two centu- 
ries, were made by Greek transcribers, who, if they had interpo- 
lated, would have interpolated in common Greek ; that it is from 
copies made by them that our own are derived; but that the 
Gospels, as we possess them, are written, throughout, in that 
dialect of the Greek, which was used only by Jews;— that 
spurious works, or spurious additions to genuine works, may 
commonly be discovered by some incongruity with the character 
or the circumstances of the pretended author, or with the age to 
which they are assigned ; but that with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few passages, the genuineness of which is doubtful, no such 
incongruity appears in the Gospels ; — and, lastly, that ‘the con- 
sistency preserved throughout each of the Gospels in all that 
relates to the actions, discourses, and most extraordinary charac- 
ter of Christ, shows that each is a work which remains the same 
essentially as it was originally written, uncorrupted by subsequent 
alterations or additions.” — pp. 88-90. 


The next chapter is taken up with a consideration of objec- 
tions. The theory of the corruption of the Gospels, as already 
perceived, has been connected with an hypothesis concerning 
the origin of those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, an hypoth- 
esis supposed to be necessary to explain the phenomena of 
the agreement and disagreement of these Gospels with each 
other. According to this theory, which is explained and in- 
geniously defended by Bishop Marsh, who borrowed it from 
Eichhorn, there existed an original document or manuscript, 
corresponding to the original Gospel of the latter. ‘This docu- 
ment received from time to time various additions from those 
into whose hands it fell, and different copies of it bein 
used by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as the basis of their Gos- 
pels, the identity and difference observable in their respective 
productions are readily accounted for. For a particular 
examination of this theory, Mr. Norton refers his readers to a 
note at the end of the volume. “ If the reasoning there urged,” 
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he says, “be correct, it will appear that the hypothesis of an 
original document, gradually receiving addition from different 
hands, and used in different forms by “the first three Evange- 
lists, involves suppositions which cannot be admitted ; that it 
is unnecessary in order to account for the agreement of the 
Gospels with each other; and that it is neither implied, nor 
rendered probable, by the phenomena to be explained ; but 
that, on the contrary, it is inconsistent with those phenomena.” 
If this hypothesis is abandoned, the theory of the corruption of 
the Gospels loses its main support. The evidence adduced 
by Eichhorn does not establish it, nor do the few passages 
which have been quoted from: ancient writers, particularly from 
Celsus, and Clement of Alexandria, afford it any countenance. 

Mr. Norton’s second proposition, it will be recollected, is, 
that the Gospels are ascribed to their true authors. The first 
argument is, that they were received as genuine, and regarded 
with the highest reverence as sacred books, by the great body 
of Christians during the last quarter of the second century. 
This appears from Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Celsus, Origen, and others, who, it should be observed, 
are to be regarded, not as single authorities, but as furnishing 
the collective testimony of Christians of the age ; evidence of 
the belief of a whole community, every member of which was 
deeply interested in the object of that belief. ‘The testimony 
to the genuineness of the Gospels is, therefore, distinct in its 
character from that which may be adduced to prove the gen- 
uineness of ancient profane writings. 


‘“‘ But,” says Mr. Norton, “‘ the Christians of the latter halfof the 
second century could not be ignorant of the history of the Gospels, 
or in other words, of the manner in which they had been regarded 
by their predecessors. From the statements which have been quot- 
ed from different writers, we may fairly take the year 175, as a 
period, when, as shown by direct historical evidence, the Gospels 
were generally received among Christians. But the old men of 
this period were born about the end of the first, and the com- 
mencement of the second century. During their youth, they had 
been contemporary with those, who had been contemporary with 
the apostles and the other disciples of Christ himself, and whe 
might have received immediate instruction from them. I[reneus 
informs us,’ that he had listened to the discourses of Polycarp, 
who had been a disciple of St. John, and conversant with others 
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who had seen the Lord.* ‘These facts are important as respects 
the value of the individual testimony of Irenzus to the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. But they are also to be regarded as partic- 
ular exemplifications of a general truth, about which there can be 
no dispute; that it needed but a single link in the chain of suc- 
cession, to connect the old men of the time of Irenzus with the 
apostolic age. ‘This being the case, the Christians of his time 
could not be ignorant of the manner in which the Gospels had 
been regarded by their predecessors ; and in his time, the belief 
of the genuineness of the Gospels was established throughout the 
Christian community.” — pp. 138, 139. 


Christians of that day were equally interested in the question 
of the genuineness of their sacred books, with those of the 
present age. But what was their intellectual and moral char- 
acter? Mr. Norton thinks, that it has been greatly under- 
rated. 


‘Our religion, at the time to which we refer, was not so cor- 
rupted, as greatly to weaken its power over the affections and 
moral principles of those by whom it was held; and there is no 
doubt that the Christians of the second and third centuries were, 
as a body, distinguished from the world around them, by their 
moral superiority, and by virtues, which scarcely existed beyond 
the limits of their community. ‘They were not, as some have 
pretended, an illiterate people. ‘They had among them a full 
share, to say the least, of the learning and intellectual improve- 
ment of the age. From the middle of the second century, they 
abounded in writers, many of whose works are lost, but many 
which remain give proof of more than common learning and 
vigor of intellect. ‘There is a tendency to speak of the Christian 
fathers with a disrespect wholly unmerited by those of the first 
ages. During the latter part of the second and the first half of 
the third century, that is, from the time when Ireneus wrote, till 
that of Origen’s death, though the Christians were much fewer 
in number than the heathens ; yet the Christian writers, as a body, 
have far higher claims to intellectual distinction, than the 
heathen. After the period last mentioned, as Christians increas- 
ed in numbers, their intellectual ascendancy, of course, became 
more conspicuous, and, at the same time, less extraordinary. 

‘¢ Such was the character of the community, throughout which 
the Gospels were received as genuine.. There was no contro- 
versy nor difference of opinion on the subject within this commu- 








*Trenei Epist. ad Florin. apud Euseb. H. E. Lib. V. c. 20. — 
Contra Heres. Lib. III. c. 3, § 4. 
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nity. Ifit had happened, that instead of three or four, there had 
been three or four hundred, or three or four thousand Christian 
writers extant, who had had occasion to mention the subject, they 
would have expressed themselves, as those whom I have quoted. 
We have, then, the testimony of a whole community to the gen- 
uineness of their sacred books; and the circumstances and char- 
acter of this community were such as to render their testimony 
in the highest degree credible.” —pp. 144, 145. 


In confirmation of the testimony of Christians to the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, Mr. Norton appeals to a variety of 
facts and. considerations. We had prepared a general abstract 
of them, but we give in preference Mr. Norton’s own summary 
at the close of the chapter. 


‘The general reception of the Gospels as books of the highest 
authority, at the end of the second century, necessarily implies 
their celebrity at a much earlier period, and the long continued 
operation of causes, sufficient to produce so remarkable a phe- 
nomenon. 

‘This phenomenon, it may appear from what has been said, 
could not have been the result of any combination, nor of fraud, 
nor accident. Those by whom the Gospels were received as 
books of the highest value, were men superior, generally, in moral 
and intellectual qualities, to their contemporaries ; if they were 
deceived, it was at their peril; they enjoyed such means of 
knowledge concerning the history of the Gospels, as might, and, 
we may truly say, must have removed all doubt, whether they 
were genuine or uot, and in their words and by their lives, they 
unequivocally affirmed them to be genuine. The first three 
Gospels, when compared together, present appearances, which, 
viewed in connexion with the fact of their general reception, admit 
of no explanation that does not suppose their genuineness. But 
further ;— from the nature of the case, the Gospels must have 
made their way to general reception by their intrinsic worth and 
authority. Four histories of Christ, the work of unlearned Jewish 
authors, written in a style which must have appeared barbarous 
to native Greeks, and regarded by those who held them in the 
highest respect as presenting discrepances with each other, which, 
in the literal sense of their words, were irreconcilable, obtained 
equal reception throughout the Christian community, from beyond 
the Euphrates, through Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and Italy, to 
the western coasts of Spain and Africa. They were received as 
sacred books by portions of this community, who, probably, had 
never heard of each other’s existence. Wherever the religion 


had spread, they had spread with it. The faith of Christians 
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rested on the belief of their authenticity. Of these facts, no other 
account can be given, than that those writings were derived from 
the same sources as the religion itself; and had been handed down 
with it from the apostolic age, as its authentic records. But if 
this be so, no reasonable question can be raised respecting their 
genuineness. It could not be established by any proof more 
decisive and unsuspicious, than what has just been stated ; for it 
appears as a necessary inference from notorious and indisputable 
facts.” — pp. 179, 180. 


Thus far, Mr. Norton has gone on the supposition that there 
is no direct historical evidence of the existence and genuine- 
ness of our four Gospels, of an earlier date than about the year 
175, or the latter part of the second century. The fact of 
their general reception at that period, viewed in connexion 
with all the circumstances attending it,— with the character 
and numbers of the Christian community, and the phenomena 
exhibited by the writings themselves,— he has hitherto contend- 
ed, admits of explanation only upon the supposition of their 
genuineness in their present, or nearly their present form. 
There is, however, as he maintains, direct testimony of an 
earlier date. Justin Martyr wrote about the middle of the 
second century. “From his two Apologies, and Dialogue 
with Trypho, the Jew, might be extracted,” says Mr. Norton, 
“a brief account of the life and doctrines of Christ, corre- 
sponding to that contained in the Gospels; and corresponding 
to such a degree, both in matter and words, that almost every 
quotation and reference may be readily assigned to its proper 
place in one or another of the Gospels. ‘T'here was, conse- 
quently, until within a short period, no doubt entertained that 
the Gospels were quoted by Justin. The facts just stated do 
not establish the proposition ; but they afford a strong presump- 
tion of its truth.” 

To the supposition, however, that Justin quoted from our 
present Gospels, it is objected, first, that he does not name the 
Evangelists, nor designate our present Gospels by any title 
afterwards in use. His quotations are taken from what he 
calls “‘Memoirs by the Apostles.” ‘This description, Mr. 
Norton contends, was of the “ kind his purpose required, and 
was sufficiently correct ;”’ that addressing, as he was, unbeliev- 


ers, to whom the names of the Apostles were unknown, he 
could hardly be expected to use language more definite. 
When he speaks of “ Memoirs of Christ, composed by Apos- 
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tles and their companions,” he designates our Gospels with 
great accuracy. No description could be more precise, Mat- 
thew and John being Apostles, and Mark and Luke, according 
to constant tradition, companions of Apostles. 

Again ; it is objected, that Justin’s quotations do not ver- 
bally agree with the corresponding passages in our present 
Gospels. To this Mr. Norton replies, by showing that the 
Fathers generally were not in the habit of quoting the Scrip- 
tures with exact verbal accuracy ; that in many of Justin’s 
quotations from the Septuagint there is great want of verbal 
coincidence with the original; and finally, that in repeating 
the same quotations from the “* Memoirs,” he varies from him- 
self, which proves that he did not aim at verbal accuracy. Nor 
did his purpose require it. 

The third and last objection is, that Justin has quoted pas- 
sages concerning Christ, not found in our present Gospels. 
These passages Mr. Norton examines at some length. 


“The examination of the passages which we have gone over, 
is of more interest than may appear at first sight. Justin carries 
us back to the age which followed that of the apostles. His writ- 
ings have been searched for the purpose of finding some notices 
of Christ, or some intimations relating to him, different from the 
accounts of the evangelists. It will be perceived that nothing, 
which can be regarded as of any importance, has been discov- 
ered. On the contrary, he gives a great part of the history of 
Christ, in perfect harmony with what is found in the Gospels, 
sometimes agreeing in words, and always in meaning. We may 
infer, therefore, that the account of Christ, contained in the Gos- 
pels, was that which his followers had taught, and had received 
as true, from the beginning; that it was the account which Chris- 
tians acknowledged as the foundation of their faith; and that 
there were no opposing narratives respecting him, which disap- 
peared in part, and in part coalesced into the forms which the 
four Gospels present. It is remarkable, that in so early a writer 
as Justin, we discover so little matter, additional to what is con- 
tained in the Gospels; so little, which it iS necessary to suppose 
derived from any other source. The most satisfactory explana- 
tion of this phenomenon seems to be, that the Gospels had come 
down from the apostolic age with such a weight of authority, there 
was such an entire reliance upon their credibility, that it was 
generally felt to be unwise and unsafe to blend any uncertain 
accounts with the history contained in those works. Such ac- 
counts, therefore, were neglected and forgotten. The Gospels 
extinguished all feebler lights.” — pp. 222 - 224. 
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After stating the direct argument in proof that the “ Me- 
moirs” quoted by Justin were our present Gospels, Mr. 
Norton proceeds to gather evidence from a still earlier period. 
The only direct evidence he adduces, or which, as we con- 
ceive, can be adduced, is that of Papias, and St. Luke’s own 
testimony to the genuineness of his Gospel. Papias, bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Syria, flourished early in the second century, 
about 116; he was, as he says, acquainted with several of the 
companions of the Apostles. Eusebius has preserved some 
fragments of a work written by him, and now lost, in which 
he mentions the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. ‘This is im- 
portant testimony certainly, if we proceed on the principle that 
our present Gospels, since their first composition, have under- 
gone no essential alteration. 

The testimony of Luke, alluded to, is found at the beginning 
of the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The nature and purport of this testi- 
mony, and the bearing it has on the evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels of *Matthew and Mark, form the subject of 
some remarks, with which Mr. Norton concludes the “ direct 
historical evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels, from 
their reception by the great body of Christians.” 

In justice, however, to the argument for the genuineness of 
the Gospels from evidence of this kind, and in explanation 
of the fact, that so small an amount of it can be gleaned from 
the period of fifty years, between the death of the last of the 
Apostles and the time of Justin Martyr, some reasons ought 
to be stated, accounting for the paucity of the remains of 
Christian writings, during that important period. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Norton has the following passage. 


“ Between the publication of St. John’s Gospel, and the time 
when Justin wrote, an interval, probably, of about fifty years, we 
find very few Christian writers, of whose works any considerable 
remains are extant. It was a period of distress and confusion. 
Our religion, left upon the death of that apostle without any pow- 
erful and distinguished advocate, was struggling for establishment 
against the opposition and persecution of the world. A great 
revolution was taking place in the minds of those who had been 
acted upon by the preaching of the apostles. Their opinions, 
like their circumstances, were unsettled. ‘The separation, or the 
union, which was afterwards effected, between ancient errors and 
the new doctrines of our faith, was as yet undecided. Our re- 
ligion had not assumed among its professed followers a well 
defined character ; and its sublime truths were not so fully com- 
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prehended, as when men had become more familiar with the con- 
ception of them. It has not yet secured possession of the minds 
and hearts of many converts well qualified by their literary: emi- 
nence to explain and defend it. These causes will account for 
the few remains of writers from among the catholic Christians, 
during this period; and for the comparativ ely few notices which 
we find of the Gospels before the time of Justin Martyr.” — pp. 
241,242, 1 


The Additional Notes occupy somewhat more than half the 
volume, and relate toa variety of topics, intimately or more 
remotely connected with the main subject. They embody the 
result of extensive and careful inquiry, and bear marks of the 
writer’s usual clearness and accuracy. Several of them 
would be read with interest, disconnected with the volume to 
which they are appended. ‘Though introduced to illustrate 
some topic, or fact, discussed or alluded to, they in some sort, 
as the author observes in his preface, possess the character of 
independent dissertations. We regard them as of great value. 
They present a mass of facts and reasoning connected with the 
records and evidences of our religion, and the several ques- 
tions to which the discussion of them has given rise, which 
are accessible to the general reader in no other form. 

The first Note, of ninety-one pages, contains remarks on the 
present state of the Text of the Gospels ; on the Systematic 
Classification of the copies of the New ‘Testament, adopted by 
Griesbach and others, and the extravagance of the language 
used by them concerning the diversities of the text in different 
copies ; on the Character and Importance of the Various 
Readings of the New Testament; on the Original Language 
of Matthew’s Gospel, and its use by the Hebrew Christians ; 
and on some Passages in the Received Text of the Gospels, 
of which the Genuineness is doubtful. In regard to these 
passages, some of them, at least, the freedom with which Mr. 
Norton has expressed his opinions, will, we doubt not, subject 
him to censure, and he will be charged by many with latitudi- 
narianism. Mr. Norton is not the man, however, to be deter- 
red from an open avowal of his opinions from the fear of conse- 
quences. His sincerity no one can call in question. In his 
reverence for the pure records of our faith, we believe that he 
yields to no man living. Of his abhorrence of artifice, and all 
designed suppression of truth, of trick and management of every 
sort, he has afforded abundant proof in his numerous literary 
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and theological writings, and for these qualities we respect him. 
Whether or not his conclusions on the subject under notice be 
correct, we like his frankness and honesty. We have no wish 
to impose any restraint on freedom of thought and expression. 
We would encourage them, nor have we any apprehension as 
to the result. ‘Truth can never suffer in “free and open 
encounter,” nor ought we to doubt of her victory, “ though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth.” 

In the fourth Note, which embraces a hundred and six pages, 
Mr. Norton enters fully into a consideration of the question of 
the correspondences and differences, in the three first Gospels, 
which involves, in some sense, the question of their origin; ex- 
amines the different theories which have been formed to account 
for those correspondences and differences, and states his own 
conclusions and inferences. Our limits will not allow us to at- 
tempt any analysis of its contents. We can only say of it, that it 
is learned, full, independent, and discriminating. However the 
writer’s views may be regarded, whether or not they may be 
considered as furnishing a satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the coincidences and diversities alluded to, none 
will deny that his argument is conducted with great skill, and 
carries with it evidence of deep thought, and an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject. As a specimen of reasoning, it 
will be admired by those who still think that some obscurity 
hangs over the question of the composition of the Gospels, 
that some difficulties yet remain to be cleared up. By those 
whose attention has already been directed to the topics to which 
it relates, it will be read with no ordinary interest, and every 
person of liberal curiosity, we should think, must be gratified 
with its perusal, and will feel amply rewarded for the time and 
attention he may bestow on it. 

The next Additional Note is on the quotations of Justin 
Martyr. Mr. Norton, after some notice of a work of Cred- 
ner, in which the latter advances a new hypothesis on the sub- 
ject, adds, in reference to the character and writings of recent 
German theologians, — 


‘It is a specimen of a numerous class of productions of the 
later German theologians and speculatists, many of which are 
thrown out by young men to draw upon themselves temporary 
notoriety, and resemble academical exercises, written with little 
regard to the truth of the propositions maintained ; while others 
aim at a graver and more paradoxical character, and open ghastly 
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views of a grand reform in all our modes of thinking, and in all 
that the wise have believed and held sacred. ‘The bounds of 
common sense have been broken down, and theorists are expa- 
tiating freely in the regions beyond. Any novelty, however crude 
and extravagant, seems to find favor. ‘These novelties, theologi- 
cal or metaphysical, are not maintained with any elaborate i inge- 
nuity, nor with “any rash dexterity of wit,” but by bold assump- 
tions and hardy assertions, set off with a show of learning which 
cannot be trusted, and held together with scarcely a semblance 
of what an intelligent man would consider an argument. They 
are often only obsolete errors revived, and partially disguised by 
a use of language, barbarous at once from its technicality and its 
indefiniteness of meaning. In many of the writings of which I 
speak, the most obvious facts and the strongest probabilities are 
put so entirely out of view, that a self-distrusting reader may be- 
gin to doubt whether he has not all his life been in some strange 
mistake, and to imagine, that a field of knowledge is familiar to 
his new instructer, of which he had no conception. Often the 
purpose of the writer is not stated with precision, his work is very 
inartificially put together, one doctrine is at variance with anoth- 
er, his hypothesis assumes no settled form, so that one can hardly 
say what he would have it believed that he: means to assert or 
deny. With much real want of skill in the clear arrangement 
of thoughts and the perspicuous use of language, is joined an 
affected obscurity of expression ; the whole producing, if I may 
so speak, a constant blur before the eyes of the reader; and 
often the words swell into a volume of mist, through which the 
outlines of half-formed ideas can hardly, if at all, be discerned. 
bears works are not, indeed, mischievous as establishing any er- 

; for they establish nothing ; they perish and are forgotten, as 
vei as they are produced ; ~ unda supervenit undam; but they 
are mischievous by their numbers, as serving to darken and per- 
plex the truth, and to divert attention from those views and 
studies, by which alone it can be attained. ‘They form piles of 
rubbish in the way of intellectual improvement. ‘Their assuming 
tone imposes upon some or many readers, imperfectly acquainted 
with the subjects of which they treat, especially readers of that 
class who are apt to admire most what they do not understand. 
In their aggregate, they tend to produce doubts whether any- 
thing can be satisfactorily ascertained concerning the subjects of 
which they treat; subjects often of great, perhaps the greatest 
interest; and as they indicate in their authors, so they create in 
their admirers, an incapacity for thinking clearly and reasoning 
wisely, and deaden that strong feeling of moral responsibility to 
seek only for the truth, with which any important investigation 
should be pursued. 1 pp. ccliii — celv. 
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The concluding Note relates to the writings ascribed to the 
Apostolic Fathers. These writings are abandoned by some, 
as being all of them spurious, or of doubtful credit, while they 
continue to be quoted by others, as though their genuineness 
had never been called in question, and that of most of them, 
certainly, for very substantial reasons. In regard to the ques- 
tion of their genuineness, there has been manifested, of late, 
a strange inattention and apathy. Mr. Norton defends the 
genuineness, in the main, of one of the epistles attributed to 
Clement of Rome, and the epistle of Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna, to the Philippians, a part of which is extant in 
Greek, and the remainder in aa old Latin translation. He 
assigns satisfactory reasons for regarding the remainder of the 
class of writings referred to, as unquestionably forged, or spu- 
rious. In regard to the evidence for or against the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels to be derived from this class of writings, 
none of which, according to Mr. Norton, if we except the 
epistle of Clement and that of Polycarp, can be referred to 
a date prior to the middle of the second century, and most of 
which were the fabrication of a much later age, Mr. Norton 
has some remarks, the concluding part of which, we will ven- 


ture, notwithstanding the length of our preceding extracts, to 
give. 


‘The manner in which the writings ascribed to Apostolical 
Fathers have been adduced in proof of the genuineness of the 
Gospels, is the result, as it seems to me, of an imperfect view of 
the nature of that proof. ‘The mode of reasoning by which we 
may establish the genuineness of the Gospels, has been regarded 
as much more analogous than it is to that by which we prove 
historically the genuineness of other ancient books ; that is to say, 
through the mention of their titles and authors, and quotations 
from ‘and notices of them, in individual, unconnected writers. 
This mode of reasoning is, in its nature, satisfactory ; and would 
be so in its application to the Gospels, if the question of their 
genuineness did not involve the most momentous of all questions 
in the history of our race, whether Christianity be a special man- 
ifestation of God’s love toward man, or only the most remarkable 
development of those tendencies to fanaticism that exist in hu- 
man nature. Reasoning in the manner supposed, we find their 
genuineness unequivocally asserted by Irenezus; we may satisfy 
ourselves that they were received as genuine by Justin Martyr; 
we find the Gospels of Matthew and Mark mentioned in the 
beginning of the second century by Papias, probably not sixty 
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years after their composition; and to the genuineness of St. 
Luke’s Gospel we have his own attestation in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Confining ourselves to this narrow mode of proof, we 

arrive at what in any common case would be a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But, when we endeavor to strengthen this evidence 
by appealing to the writings ascribed to Apostolical Fathers, we 
in fact weaken its force. Most of these writings are spurious, 
or, to say the least, they cannot be proved genuine. ‘I'wo, in- 
deed, we believe to be genuine ; but this very circumstance dis- 
qualifies their authors from affording the particular proof we 
wish ; because we cannot show that the passages in which they 
correspond with the Gospels were not derived immediately from 
the oral communications of the apostles. At the very extremity 
of the chain of evidence, where it ought to be strongest, we are 


attaching defective links which will bear no weight.” — pp. 
cc] xxxvill —ccxc. 


From the foregoing analysis and extracts, we are sensible 
that our readers will be able to form a very imperfect concep- 
tion of the rich materials which compose the volume, but our 
limits will allow us to dono more. ‘The book, as we have 
said, was needed. It was time that the direct historical evi- 
dence for the genuineness of the Gospels, should be presented 
ina form entitled to confidence, that the precise state and 
amount of that evidence might be known, the effect of insisting 
on too much, or resorting to weak and visionary arguments, 
being to throw doubt over the whole subject. Christians have 
not known what to believe, and what to rely on. Something 
approaching to ‘pious frauds,” as they are called, has been 
sometimes resorted to for the sake of effect. At least, state- 
ments have been made, which will not bear strict analysis, and 
assertions have been indulged in, which are true only with very 
considerable deduction. ‘The cause wants not such aid. It 
needs not the help of exaggeration or artifice. It is strong 
enough without it; stronger without, than with it. 

We have already mentioned, as among the excellences of 
the volume, that, what few books do, it presents the true 
state of the case. There is no question as to the facts and 
authorities adduced ; the reasoning founded on them, of course, 
must be estimated by its intrinsic merit, by its solidity or want 
of it. Mr. Norton has gleaned from a wide field. Those who 
are unacquainted with the process, by which a work of the kind 
undertaken by him is to be executed, and which is essential to 
anything like completeness in the performance, are not in a 
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condition to judge of the great amount of labor which must be 
often expended, where there is very little to show in return. 
Statements apparently simple often require to be verified by 
long and patient research. It is often necessary to read, or 
attentively examine, numerous authorities, —the Fathers, ‘for 
example, if the question depend on their testimony, — in order 
to ascertain not only what is, but what is not, found in them, 
not only what they do, but what they do not, say. The 
fidelity with which Mr. Norton has accomplished his task 
will render it unnecessary for the same ground to be soon gone 
over again. So far as relates to the kind of evidence, to which 
his attention has been confined in the present publication, we 
venture to say, that subsequent inquiries can add nothing. 
The mine we believe to be fairly exhausted, and the work 
may be appealed to, and will be appealed to, as one of standard 
authority. We say the kind of evidence to which his atten- 
tion has been confined, for there is other evidence of immense 
weight bearing on the point. ‘This evidence is to form the 
subject of the two subsequent volumes. From the nature of 
the topics to be discussed, and the peculiar qualifications of the 
writer todo them justice, we hazard nothing in predicting, that 
those volumes will be read with an interest, which the present, 
from the greater familiarity of the subject, could not be ex- 
pected to inspire. We look forward with impatience, in par- 
ticular, to the appearance of the next volume, in which evi- 
dence is to be presented, gathered from the field trodden by 
the Gnostics,—a field, which, we are sensible, has been 
heretofore too much neglected, and from which, as we have 
long been convinced, there is much to be culled. 

We ought to mention, as a recommendation of the present 
volume, in connexion with its thoroughness, the exact and 
intelligible style in which it is written, reducing it to a level 
with the understanding of every well- informed “reader, be he 
theologian or not. Mr. Norton is too finished a scholar to deal 
in pedantry, and the technicalities of the schools, or to encum- 
ber his argument with a mass of crude and useless learning. 
The fruits of his reading are visible, as they should be, in its 
results, and not in the parade of quotations and references, the 
introduction of which on all occasions, — the common fault of 
half-educated scholars and theologians, — only serves to show 
either poverty of thought, or vanity and want of skill or taste 
in the writer. 
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The volume appears in a beautiful form in point of typo- 
graphical execution, but in consequence, the price at which it 
can be afforded, we regret to say, must greatly limit its circu- 
lation. We could wish it placed within the reach of all who 
have a desire of improvement, and can relish a work which 
demands, in the reading, some exercise of thought. While all 
sorts of worthless books, on religion and other subjects, are 
perpetually thrown out on the public, and many of them 
eagerly devoured, it is to be lamented that the few works of 
real merit, which occasionally appear aniong us, should, for any 
cause, remain unread. 

A taste for collection in books, and the arts, has scarcely yet 
been introduced among us, though there is wealth enough in 
the community to justify a far more liberal expenditure in this 
way, than has hitherto been witnessed. As matters stand 
among us, the cheapness of a book is an important recommen- 
dation. ‘There is a large class of readers among us, embracing 
many of our most intelligent citizens, clergymen of limited 
incomes, and numerous others, who can afford to purchase no 
other. How far it is advisable or proper. to sacrifice appear- 
ance to cheapness is a question, of course, to be decided by 
those who write or who publish. We certainly would on no 
account encourage the use of the. coarse black paper, and 
blurred type, which are the disgrace of some of our presses, 
and threaten to extinguish the eyes of the reading generation. 
We love a fair page and clear type, and are as fond as any 
of neat and beautiful editions. Such, however, is our impres- 
sion of the merit of the work, which has given occasion to our 
present remarks, that we are exceedingly desirous of witnessing 
its extended circulation, even at the expense ofa little typo- 
graphical elegance. We hope that the sale of the present 
volume will be such as speedily to authorize the issue of an 
edition in a form, which will place it at the command of a 
larger portion of those, who, from their intellectual tastes and 
habits, are qualified to appreciate it, and who would derive 
benefit and pleasure from its perusal. 

A. L. 
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Art. 1V.— Memoir of the Rev. Bernard Whitman. By 
Jason Wuitman. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1837. 
16mo. pp. 215. 


Tue characters of men are much less complex than is 
commonly imagined. In almost every human soul, certainly 
in every soul worth studying, there is one great central prin- 
ciple, one predominant characteristic, one ruling passion, 
which moulds all the affections of the heart, and sways all 
the habits of the life. ‘The province of the philosophical 
biographer is first to ascertain this leading trait, and then to 
trace it out in its various ramifications and results. ‘This trait 
is a key to the whole man, interprets all the dark passages 
of his life, reconciles all the inconsistencies of his conduct. 
These remarks hold equally true of good men and of bad. 
In the characters of every exemplar of moral excellence, there 
is some one crowning virtue, around which all the rest cluster, 
and from which they derive their vitality and power. ‘Thus, 
among the apostles of our Lord, in John this was love, in 
Peter zeal, in Paul fearless integrity. 

The subject of the Memoir before us filled so large a space 
in the eyes of the community, wielded an influence so unique 
in its nature, as well as extensive in its degree, that we cannot 
willingly suffer the book to pass away unnoticed, or the char- 
acter to fade from memory without an essay at its analysis. 

The secret of our lamented brother’s eminence, popularity, 
and usefulness has been to many minds a difficult problem. 
He was far from being a learned man, and equally far from 
either the conceit or the ostentation of learning. He was 
eloquent neither as a writer nor as a speaker. He had not a 
logical mind ; and, though most of his writings purport to be 
argumentative, it was but seldom that he reasoned either from 
or to general principles, or indeed from any thing except the 
records or phenomena of individual experience. Nor had he 
much of refinement or artificial polish, to commend him to those 
who are won by the graces of style or manner. Yet he was 
equally respected by men of every class. His discourses were 
gratefully listened to, his writings eagerly read, alike by the 
scholar and the artisan, the merchant and the farmer, the 
highly intellectual and the dull of mind and slow of heart, 
the refined and the unpolished. Similar was the case with 
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him in social life. It will be hard perhaps for many of his 
friends to say why they loved him, or what constituted the 
charm of his society. Yet he had a home in the hearts of all 
who knew him; he was welcome in every circle; and per- 
haps there never lived a man, who was regarded by so many 
individuals of all ages, conditions, and characters, with a 
strictly family affection. 

We apprehend that the true secret of his success, his uni- 
versal acceptance, and preeminent usefulness lay in the extent 
to which he had developed and cherished the social element 
of his nature. He was certainly, during the many years of 
our intimate acquaintance with him, the least selfish man we 
ever knew ; and the Memoir, with which his brother has fur- 
nished us, enables us to trace from his earliest days the same 
expansive fellow-feeling, which marked his career of active 
duty. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” seemed 
less the law of his conduct, than the breath of his life. While 
toiling or making sacrifices for others, he was entirely devoid 
of the painful consciousness of labor and self-denial ; but was 
sustained in beneficent energy by the same cheerful and spon- 
taneous impulse, which urges most men in the pursuit of gain, 
or spurs them up the ladder of ambition. His heart throbbed 
in unison with the general pulse; his soul merged itself in 
the wants, joys, and sorrows of the multiform soul of the com- 
munity. So entire and earnest was his sympathy, as to endow 
him with an intuitive and almost preternatural insight into the 
necessities of those among whom he sojourned, or for whom 
he labored, and thus to impart to all his intellectual efforts 
that uniform appropriateness to time, place, and occasion, 
which is amply competent to atone for numerous defects in 
the popular writer or speaker. This ready sympathy with 
humanity is attended with one element of danger to the mental 
growth. He, whose breast glows witli it, finding it more 
blessed to give than to receive, is too prone to neylect all 
preparation for usefulness, all mental discipline and culture, 
and to rush into the moral harvest field, unskilled in the im- 
plements, ignorant of the art of husbandry. It is for this 
reason that so few of our most eminent philanthropists have 
left a reputation for wisdom commensurate with their benevo- 
lence, or have made any valuable bequest to the science or 
literature of posterity. To leave behind one a far reaching 
and ever brightening track in the intellectual firmament, de- 
VOL. XXII. — 3D S. VOL. IV. NO. II. 44 
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mands a longer and more laborious process of secluded pre- 
paration, and, if not a greater selfishness, a sterner self-denial, 

than can be endured “by the enthusiastically philanthropic. 
The destiny of these last is not to bear sway in the empire of 
mind, but to wield a yet more desirable and glorious sceptre 
over fervid hearts and holy deeds. ‘These remarks we shall 
take occasion to expand and illustrate as, following the guid- 
ance of the “ Memoir,” we proceed to offer a brief sketch of 
the life and character of one, whose pious self-devotion to the 
cause of Christian truth and social duty merited for him the 
fame of a pure philanthropist. 

Bernard Whitman was born at East Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, June 8, 1796. He was the thirteenth child of 
Deacon John Whitman, who still survives, his mental facul- 
ties undimmed by more than a full century of years. He was 
thus born into a large family ; into a family too, though not 
poor in the common sense of the word, in which frugality, 
self-denial, and labor were incumbent duties on every mem- 
ber. The discipline of such a-domestic position was invaluable 
in breaking down the first forth-puttings of selfishness, and 
inspiring a strong fellow-feeling ; for common burdens, con- 
flicts, and efforts constitute a much surer bond of mutual in- 
terest and affection than even household ties. The same good 
influences, which we have ascribed to our friend’s family con- 
nexion, may also with fairness be attributed to the community, 
in which he received his early education. It was a neighbor- 
hood of plain, hard-working, unsophisticated New England 
farmers ; and every one knows how closely such neighborhoods 
are cemented in mutual dependance and sympathy, how readily 
the burden of one is lifted by all, how heartily the joy of one 
is shared by all. Of this spirit Mr. Whitman, while yet a 
boy, drank deeply ; and manifested, in childhood and youth, 
as his pastor testifies, the same “ generous disdain of deceit, 
of wrong, and of oppression, together with the same prompt- 
ness and zeal to assert and maintain the just rights and claims 
of others, as well as his own, which were afterwards so con- 
spicuous in the man—the enlightened, sincere, and warm- 
hearted Christian — the devout and indefatigable minister.” 

Several circumstances, among which the most influential 
undoubtedly was the fact, that, during a vacancy in his native 
parish, the candidates for settlement boarded with his father, 
early directed his attention to the Christian ministry as his 
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profession. His father being unable to afford him pecuniary 
assistance, he left home at the age of sixteen, and labored in 
different manufactories as an apprentice, journeyman, and 
overseer, until he had earned a sufficient sum to enable him to 
commence his studies. ‘To this portion of his life he ever 
after attached a very high importance, as having at once en- 
listed his sympathies with the class of people among whom 
his lot was subsequently cast, and given him an intimate 
knowledge of their peculiar wants, temptations, and trials, 
He prepared for college principally as a beneficiary at Exeter, 
under the tuition of the venerable Dr. Abbot. Here, though 
respectable, he was not distinguished as a scholar; and ap- 
pears to have been diverted in some degree from habits of 
close application, by his incapacity to discern and feel the 
bearing of his classical course on his present or future useful- 
ness. But in the pursuit of what he perceived to be directly 
useful he was untiringly diligent. He entered with deep in- 
terest into the circumstances and feelings of all his fellow 
students ; and, while he was respected and beloved by those 
of his own age, he was looked up to by the younger boys as 
their patron, protector, and fast friend. He was also pe- 
culiarly active in procuring relief and aid for the destitute in 
the neighborhood of the Academy, and was the means in 
some instances of preventing extreme suffering from want. 
He was at this time greatly prejudiced in favor of Calvinistic 
views of the gospel, less from scriptural inquiry or experimen- 
tal knowledge, than from the strong hold fastened upon his 
social feelings by the familiar extra meetings which he had 
the opportunity of attending, and the contagious zeal of nu- 
merous youthful converts around him. 

* In conversation with an intimate friend upon this subject, 
he attributed his not having been entirely carried away at this 
time, to the well timed advice and judicious treatment which he 
received at the hands of his teacher, who, without arousing his 
already excited feelings by opposition, impressed upon his mind 
the importance of practical godliness, and referred him to the 
scriptures as the standard of faith and practice. 

‘‘ But, notwithstanding he was thus saved from the extrava- 
gance of religious excitement, his sectarian prejudices, at this 
time so strong, were not easily nor soon removed. For, not 
long before his death, he stated to his brother, the Rev. N. 
Whitman, in a very solemn and impressive manner, that, when 
he entered Harvard College, it was with a determination not to 
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listen to nor be influenced by the Unitarian preaching under 
which he might there sit, and that, while present in the chapel 
on the Sabbath, he used to court sleep, or fix his thoughts upon 
something foreign from the place and the occasion, that so he 
might escape the contamination of heresy.’’ — pp. 46, 47. 


He entered college in 1818, and remained there but little 
more than a year. He maintained a highly respectable rank 
in his class, and an unbounded popularity among his class- 
mates, —a popularity won by no undignified concessions or 
compliances, (for he bore among his fellow students the repu- 
tation of the strictest sobriety and the most conscientious 
piety,) but by his frankness and generosity, and by the con- 
stant outflowing of a strong fraternal emotion, which made 
itself felt, and compelled reciprocation. Nor is it unworthy of 
notice as illustrating his sterling benevolence, that, while at 
College, he kept up with the younger lads whom he had left 
at Exeter a constant correspondence, in which he gave them 
the most judicious advice with regard to both scholarship and 
character. Early in his Sophomore year a rebellion broke 
out in his class, in consequence of the suspension of two favor- 
ite members for a disturbance in Commons Hall. One of 
these young men was Whitman’s room-mate. The class re- 
solved, with one exception, to attend no more recitations until 
the punishment, doubtless judicious, but, as they most sin- 
cerely believed, unjust, should be rescinded. Whitman en- 
tered with warmth into the class feeling; and, with the con- 
scious rectitude of one, who was resenting injury and seeking 
a redress of grievances, he made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
by an inflammatory speech under the Rebellion Tree. This 
circumstance, together with his situation as a beneficiary, which 
seemed to impose upon him peculiar responsibilities as an up- 
holder of the majesty of college law, rendered it expedient in 
the eyes of the government to select him from among the rest 
for the penalty of rustication. After pursuing his studies in 
private for a year, he reéntered the next class, and, unwilling 
to remain in a lower than his original standing, immediately 
requested and received a regular dismission from college. 
The esteem in which he was held by the class from which he 
was thus separated will appear from the fact, that, on his 
dismission from college, they collected among themselves 
and gave him, as a viaticum, a very considerable sum of 
money, which he, with characteristic delicacy of feeling, 
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though utterly pennyless, refused to appropriate to his ne- 
cessities, '"* converted it into a perpetual memorial of friend- 
ship, by purchasing a number of standard works in English 
literature, which he inscribed as the gift of his classmates. It 
may not be amiss to state here, that he in later years most 
sincerely regretted his folly in yielding to the rebellious ex- 
citement above referred to, that he was always solicitous to 
impress on his young friends the duty of implicit obedience 
to, and unreserved confidence in, the authorities of college, 
and that he had even planned a series of ‘ Letters to College 
Students,” of which the inculcation of these sentiments was 
to be the chief object. 

About this time Mr. Whitman became acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and there was much in their benevo- 
lent spirit, which commended itself to his feelings and judg- 
ment, and almost persuaded him to give in his adherence to 
the New Jerusalem church. But he was at a loss for the 
requisite evidence of Swedenborg’s divine inspiration, and 
was at the same time able to trace to the New Testament 
most of those delightful features, that had at first presented 
themselves as peculiar to Swedenborg’s disciples, so that he 
never became of their number, though he ever after attributed 
to his intimacy with them and their standards some of his 
dearest views of Christian doctrine, and his strongest impulses 
to benevolent effort. 

For the five years subsequent to his leaving college, Mr. 
Whitman’s time was divided between the labor of instruction 
and his preparation for the ministry. During the first two 
years of this period his theological opinions had been gradu- 
ally assuming a more liberal stamp, so that, when from pru- 
dential motives he commenced his professional studies with 
Mr. Davis, a Calvinistic clergyman of Wellfleet, there is but 
little doubt that his doctrinal views were in conflict with those 
of his instructer. With Mr. Davis he remained but a few 
months, and completed his preparatory course under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Abbot of Beverly. While at Beverly, 
though always active and busy, it was seldom in the work of 
improving his own mind by regular and systematic study. He 
found himself in a community, in which he could be useful ; 
and, forgetting the duty of husbanding time and effort in pre- 
paration for a wider field and higher post of service, he entered 
at once and eagerly upon the field that was opened before 
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him. There were at that time numerous young men perma- 
nently or occasionally resident in the town, some in mercantile 
pursuits, some in college, others engaged in the business of 
instruction. All these were invited to make his room their 
habitual resort. He conversed with them and counselled 
them, not with the formality of a senior, but with the 
familiarity of an affectionate coeval, concerning the temp- 
tations, perils, and duties of their age and situation, always 
drawing forth illustrations from his own varied experience, 
and recounting with singular natveté his own mistakes and | 
failures, for the caution of his friends. He recommended 

to them and loaned them books; and was at great pains 

to excite in them a taste for intellectual pursuits, as well 

as to give them a deep sense of the dignity of virtue 

and the worth of Christian piety. He was also surrounded by 

a numerous circle of young ladies, whose interests he attempt- 

ed to promote in similar ways, and among whom he formed a 1a 
Reading Circle, and suggested numerous other plans conducive | 
to their literary or moral improvement. And so successful 
was he in these efforts, that, of all the young persons who 
were then under his influence, there could probably be found 
not one, who does not cherish him in grateful remembrance 
for specific benefits attributable to him alone. In these pleas- 
ing duties he was regardless, not only of his own time, expense, 
and fatigue, but even of his reputation among the stricter 
religionists. So long as his own conscience reproached him 
not, he took no thought for the world’s praise or frown. He 
doubtless overstepped the bounds of prudence and dignity by 
associating freely and habitually with the gay and frivolous, 
and on the gayest occasions; but he did this, (as he said, and 
as his demeanor always showed,) that he might find objects 
and opportunities for exerting a salutary influence, and might 3 
shed a savor of sobriety into the vortex of heartless levity. 
By these social connexions be gained a more intimate know- ; 
ledge of the human soul and its avenues, which must have done 
much towards qualifying him for the practical duties of his 
profession. He wrote also a. few sermons, on which he 
enjoyed the free and candid criticism of his instructer, who 
was himself eminent for the simplicity, clearness, and method- 
ical arrangement of his discourses. He also derived from the 
same source much valuable advice with regard to ministerial 
prudence, consistency, and fidelity. But he pursued no regu- 
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lar course of critical or theological study ; and thus commenced 
as a preacher with but a slender stock of the knowledge that 
is drawn from books, yet with a singularly clear and compre- 
hensive acquaintance with that volume of human nature, so 
often illegible to the scholastic divine. He was licensed to 
preach in the autumn of 1824, and was ordained pastor of the 
second church in Waltham, February 15, 1826. 

Mr. Whitman entered upon the ministry with very different 
purposes and views, from those which he embodied in practice. 
‘“‘ He intended to confine and devote himself to the advance- 
ment of what he regarded as the best interests of his own 
people. He had no thought of becoming an author, or of 
laboring for the public. ‘The ways in which he then intended 
to labor for the best interests of his people were by plain, 
direct, and practical preaching, by encouraging in every possi- 
ble way their general, social, intellectual, and moral im prove- 
ment, and by faithful parochial visitation. In short, it was his 
intention to become as far as possible a faithful parish minis- 
ter.” But he was settled over a parish, which had just 
dismissed a Calvinistic clergyman, who carried with him to a 
new place of worship a minority of the parish and nearly all 
the communicants. This circumstance gave rise to much 
private bitterness, denunciation, and controversy, and excited 
the inquiries of many with regard to the new and more liberal 
form of doctrine, to be dispensed from the pulpit so recently a 
strong hold of orthodoxy. Mr. Whitman perceived the wants 
of the community in which he lived, and to meet them diverged 
from his allotted path, and assumed at once a controversial 
attitude. His first publication was a Sermon on ‘ Denying the 
Lord Jesus,’’ which was published in August, 1827. This 
sermon is a successful attempt to fasten upon the Trinitarian 
community the charge, which they are so fond of hurling 
against Unitarians, that of “ denying the Lord that bought 
them.” Mr. Whitman shows that it is the former class of 
Christians, who truly deny Jesus, by setting aside his own 
explicit declarations concerning himself, and substituting in their 
stead doubtful inferences from the darker sayings of his apos- 
tles. ‘This sermon passed through several editions, found a 
rapid sale and extensive circulation, and brought its author 
advantageously before the public as a prominent defender of 
the persecuted faith. From that time forward eyes were 
turned to him from every quarter; and, wherever abuses were 
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to be exposed, or liberal sentiments to be explained or vindi- 
cated, the aid of his tongue or pen was sought. Applications 
of all sorts were poured in upon him. Here he was invited to 
solemnize a dedication; there to help ordain a watehman on 
the outposts of Zion. One week, he was sent for to break 
ground in a new field, and to plant the seed of sound doctrine 
in fresh soil; the next, he was urged to revive a decaying 
church, or to rekindle the flame on an altar where it had been 
wholly quenched. Here he was solicited to lift up the hands 
of a young or feeble pastor; there to resist the encroachments 
of some hot-headed zealot. ‘The publication just noticed 
would most probably have closed as it opened his career as a 
controversialist, had it not so spread his fame as to lead to 
these numerous calls. But with him every invitation to do 
good was of solemn and peremptory obligation; he never had 
the heart to decline a post of service, which he was thought 
worthy to occupy ; and often, in the most inclement season, has 
he endangered his health and left his personal affairs at loose 
ends, in order to perform some labor of Christian love, hun- 
dreds of miles from his residence. On these occasions he was 
always successful ; and the secret of his success was, that he 
threw himself into the situation of the people whom he ad- 
dressed, felt their wants as one of them, cherished a hearty 
sympathy with them, and sought his only inspiration in that 
sympathy and the oracles of divine truth. We have often 
heard him describe his process of preparation in such cases, 
and always in very nearly the same formula. ‘The formula 
was in substance as follows: “I asked myself, who are these 
people to whom I am going to preach? ‘They are of such 
and such capacities, can understand such and such kinds of rea- 
soning. ‘They have sent for me to tell them what we believe, 
and why we believe it. ‘There are certain doctrines, which 
they are particularly liable to misunderstand ; and on these I 
must dwell at greater length, and must look up some illustra- 
tions from their own experience. They have been under 
such or such preaching, or this or that orthodox leader has 
been among them, and said such and such things about Unita- 
rians. ‘These I must disprove, and do it, if possible, by 
examples ; for with most men an example is worth more than 
a demonstration. They have got into certain faults; I must 
throw in a hint at these. Or they need sympathy and encour- 
agement; and they shall have it, &c.” So fully did Mr. 
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Whitman enter into the feelings and necessities of all the 
diverse and distant congregations to which he ministered at 
different times, that he seemed to all to have written as if he 
had always been their pastor, and had known the least mi- 
nutiz of their situations. ‘These occasional discourses were 
often published, and were always read with avidity by the 
public at large; for there are few moral idiosyncrasies in the 
world, so that what comes home to the wants and hearts of 
those for whom it is written, must needs touch a kindred chord 
in the breasts of hundreds more. 

By closely studying the conditions of individual ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, and cautious inductions therefrom, Mr. Whitman 
gradually became conversant with the general features of the 
age and land, with the extent and magnitude of public evils, 
and the remedies which it was within the scope of an enlight- 
ened piety to apply. He embarked warmly in the cause of 
Temperance, and was peculiarly successful and popular as a 
Temperance Lecturer, even among his most bitter opponents 
in theology. ‘His popularity was not secured by the rela- 
tion of anecdotes, the exciting a laugh and affording amuse- 
ment; -but by the clear, direct, and conclusive reasoning pre- 
sented, and by the circumstance, that, while he spoke plainly 
and earnestly upon the subject, he also spoke in the most per- 
fect kindness.” 


** He would place himself behind the counter or within the bar, 
and imagine the train of thought passing in the retailer’s mind. 
He would show the fallacy of the reasoning — would demolish 
it by his powerful arguments, and then would appeal to the 
retailer himself with the utmost kindness and good temper, and 
ask if he were mistaken in what he had imagined. If it was 
not as he had said, he professed himself willing to take back his 
statements. But, if the correctness of his statements was ad- 
mitted, he urged home with the greatest possible plainness and 

int the practical application of them. And, what was remark- 
able, he did all this in such a manner as not to give offence to 
the individuals so directly addressed.” — pp. 196, 197. 


Mr. Whitman also a year before his death took an open 
and decided stand with the anti-slavery party, though he dis- 
approved of many of their most violent measures. ‘The 
expediency of his course in this respect is certainly questiona- 
ble ; but no one could doubt the honesty of his purposes or 
the generosity of his impulses in adopting it. 
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The work, by which probably, more than by any other, Mr. 
Whitman’s name became known to the whole reading public, 
was his ‘‘ Letters to. Professor Stuart” on religious liberty. 
We can testify from our remembrance of his remarks during 
and after its publication, that this was far from being a task 
in which he engaged with self-complacency and_ pleasure. 
As the pamphlet consists mainly of personal anecdotes illus- 
trative of sectarian bigotry, oppression, and dishonesty, its 
authorship might at first sight seem utterly inconsistent with 
Mr. Whitman’s diffusive philanthropy of spirit. But, under 
the circumstances which led to its preparation, it was entirely 
in accordance with his general character. Professor Stuart, in 
his letters to Dr. Channing, had denied the charge that it was 
the tendency of orthodox measures to abridge religious liberty, 
and had thrown upon the Unitarian community the burden of 
proving it, at the same time accusing them of an intolerant 
and calumnious spirit in pressing the charge. It seemed 
essential to the cause of liberal Christianity that these letters 
should be answered, and the iniquity of the exclusionists laid 
bare ; and this could be done only by that explicit statement 
of facts, for which Professor Stuart had called. ‘The respect- 
ed individual to whom the letters were addressed, had led a 
life so secluded from “the sound of the trumpet and the 
alarm of war,” that he would have been the last man on 
whom the burden of such a controversy could fairly have 
fallen. ‘The case was the reverse with Mr. Whitman. He 
had travelled much, bad corresponded extensively with both 
clergy and laity, had been consulted personally by many who 
had suffered under orthodox exclusion and oppression, and 
was undoubtedly acquainted with, or within reach of, more 
facts in point, not only than any other, but than all other indi- 
viduals in the Unitarian body. Of this he was aware; and, 
impressed with the belief that the work ought to be done for the 
cause of truth and justice, he considered his peculiar position 
and connexions as tantamount toa call in Providence for his 
services. It was to his benevolent soul a hard and painful 
task to pen the dark catalogue of folly and guilt; nor did he 
undertake it in the hope of personal fame or emolument, but 
rather in the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the earnest desire of 
lowering the tone of orthodox denunciation, and checking the 
bitterness of sectarian animosity, — a result which, we believe, 
rewarded and crowned the effort. 
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The largest work, which Mr. Whitman gave to the public, 
was his ‘“ Letters to Universalists.”” He was led to the pre- 
paration of this work by extensive personal observation of the 
fatal tendency of that creed, which denies and ridicules the 
doctrine of future retribution, and by the success which he 
had had in anticipating or meeting objections to this doctrine 
in individual minds. ‘This volume was prepared in great haste, 
from materials furnished in part by the author’s friends, and 
without sufficient care in the selection and arrangement of 
topics. It is diffuse toa fault; and contains some instances of 
weak and irrelevant reasoning. But it so thoroughly exhausts 
the subject, that he, who should wish to present a logical 
argument in favor of the doctrine of retribution in another 
life, could not do better than to systematize and abridge the 
contents of these “Letters.” 

Our limits will not permit us to name all Mr. Whitman’s 
numerous publications separately ; but we would say a few 
words more with regard to the secret of their unprecedented 
popularity. 

In the first place, he wrote for the people, — for the people 
emphatically, — for the great mass, as distinguished from the 
peculiarly enlightened on the one hand, and the grossly 
ignorant and vulgar on the other. The people, for whom he 
wrote, he knew; nor did he barely feel for them, but with 
them. He felt the pressure of their wants on his own soul. 
His style was therefore never officially didactic or frigidly 
rhetorical; but a sympathetic spirit breathed in every page. 
His readers felt as though the instruction which he dispensed, 
or the arguments which he urged, had issued from one of 
themselves, who had been toiling and panting with them up 
the mount of clear vision, and who, the moment he had, as 
foremost of the band, attained a new prospect, was impelled 
by a strong fraternal impulse to communicate its features to 
his more tardy brethren. 

Then again, the people for whom he wrote might have 
claimed the authorship of a very large portion of all his 
works. Having their good constantly in view, and believing 
that they were their own best instructers, he hung upon their 
lips as ancient aspirants after wisdom did upon those of re- 
nowned sages. He treasured up their remarks, their anec- 
dotes, their arguments, and always gave the preference to mate- 
rials thus collected. ‘This is the reason why the more intelligent 
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sort of common readers literally seem to be hearing them- 
selves talk, when perusing Mr. Whitman’s popular pamphlets. 

Then he gained a great advantage by the freshness of 
mind, which he brought to his task on all subjects of theo- 
logical controversy. Most clergymen, when they write on 
such subjects, bring out of their treasures things old as well as 
new, and often draw chiefly upon the old, — upon notes, dis- 
sertations, criticisms, &c., bearing at once the date and the 
scholastic stamp of their preparatory professional course. Mr. 
Whitman had none of this “old store” to resort to. As 
themes of research and study, the subjects of his controversial 
writings were new to him; for, as we have already remarked, 
he had never been a theological student. He therefore in 
these cases entered simultaneously upon his private investiga- 
tions and his labor for the public. The result, with a mind 
less active or less benevolent than his, would have been super- 
ficial, puerile, and unsatisfying tirades. But his sense of 
responsibility to the public made him earnest and faithful in 
his researches, while the newness of the topics of his inquiry 
inspired and sustained an enthusiasm of style, and gave him 
with regard to all his arguments and illustrations much of the 
same spirit, that prompted the deathless Eveyze of Archime- 
des. 

Mr. Whitman gained much in adaptation to the general 
mind by his indifference to fame. He never sought renown, 
seemed surprised to have attained it, indeed could hardly be 
made aware of the fact, and even to the close of his life 
attributed most of his celebrity to the large return of merely 
affectionate esteem and interest for the active sympathy and 
aid, which it was his joy to dispense. As he wrote not for 
fame, he never sacrificed ideas to mere rhetoric. He never 
catered for the refined, much less for the fastidious taste. 
He was himself a man of delicate sensibilities and pure taste ; 
nor did he ever for the sake of popular effect descend to the 
intrinsically and absolutely vulgar, but loathed the least ap- 
proach to it in the writings of others. Yet he despised all 
purely conventional canons as fit only to shackle mere sentence- 
makers; and thus, though he occasionally provoked a sneer 
from the class of readers for whom he did not write, he gained 
vastly in compass and power of illustration and argument with 
those for whom he did write. 

His indifference to fame also made him careless of origin- 
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ality ; and enabled him often to work upon the public mind 
with a combination of forces. When he prepared a book or 
pamphlet, his motive was not the desire of writing it, but the 
belief that it ought to be written. He therefore freely called 
upon his friends for such portions of his works as he thought 
them better able than himself to execute faithfully. These 
calls, made in the name of the public, and in the faith that 
they would be met with a spirit of benevolence kindred to 
his own, it was almost impossible to decline; nor, however 
absolutely materials thus contributed wére placed at his dis- 
posal, or however fairly he made them his own by the new 
dress in which he clothed them, would his characteristic hon- 
esty ever permit them to appear without full and generous 
acknowledgments for them. -A_ striking instance of this 
occurs in his “ Letters to Universalists.”” There were certain 
critical researches, in connexion with that work, which could 
not be made without access to the University Library, and 
he therefore requested friends resident in Cambridge to con- 
sult authorities for him and transmit the results. ‘They trans- 
mitted them in crude, undigested notes, without the slightest 
idea of making themselves joint authors of his book. What 
they gave him he threw into shape, enriched, and endowed 
with its argumentative point and bearing, and then, greatly to 
the surprise of his friends, gave them credit by name for the 
authorship of all the critical portion of the work. Indeed, so 
long as he effected his object in writing, it was a matter of 
entire indifference to him, whether he appeared as an original 
author, or as the redacteur of the views and researches of 
others. 

Mr. Whitman’s services to the public at large were by no 
means confined to his writings. He was a safe and prudent 
counsellor ; and was often applied to for advice in doubtful or 
difficult emergencies. He lent his earnest efforts to the cause 
of education both in common schools and by Lyceums and 
popular lectures. He gave encouragement and aid to those, 
who were endeavoring to obtain the advantages of a liberal 
education. Indigent scholars were frequently indebted to 
him for gratuitous instruction, for the loan of books, and ill as 
he could afford it, even for pecuniary assistance. Many owe 
to him the first impulse which prompted them to enter upon a 
now honorable and useful literary career. He was at especial 
pains to help in their preparation for the gospel ministry pious, 
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but unbefriended youth, who had looked forward to the sacred 
office with longing, yet, until encouraged by him, with the 
feeling that it was utterly impossible to attain to it. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with several eminently devoted and accepta- 
ble ministers, who attribute solely to his kind counsel, influ- 
ence, and aid either their entrance upon a theological course, 
or their perseverance in it amidst appalling obstacles and 
difficulties. But we do wrong not to quote the paragraph, in 
which his brother describes his services in this way to the 
Christian ministry. We copy it as presenting an example 
which if the clergy in general would follow, the waste places 
of Zion would soon cease to mourn. 


“Mr. Whitman’s missionary spirit was not confined, in its 
manifestations, to direct missionary efforts. He availed himself 
of every opportunity to encourage others to enter upon the work 
of the Christian ministry. It is often the case, that young men, 
who are looking forward with ardent desires but trembling hearts 
to the Christian ministry, are discouraged by hearing the clergy- 
men, with whom they may meet, dwelling much upon their trials 
and labors. And then too it often happens that those, who are 
just about entering upon the profession, are taken by the hand, 
and when they are expecting some word of kind encouragement 
or a hearty welcome to the joys of the work, hear only some 
mournful expression of pity, that they are entering a field of 
labor, where so much effort is required and so many troubles and 
disappointments to be encountered. Is there not reason to fear 
that the oe influence of many clergymen tends, in this way, 
to deter from the work of the ministry, some, who, under other 
circumstances, would have gladly devoted themselves, heart and 
soul, to its labors?’ Mr. Whitman, it is true, regarded the min- 
istry as a sphere requiring great effort, but then he knew too, 
that nothing great or worthy can be accomplished without effort. 
He knew that the ministry had its trials and disappointments and 
discouragements, but he knew too, that no sphere of labor was 
without these. He never, in his general conversation, or in his 
intercourse with his ministering brethren, dwelt upon his labors 
or his trials. If any one thought that Mr. Whitman’s labors 
were severe, it was because the results of severe labor were 
witnessed, and not because Mr. Whitman himself ever alluded 
to their severity. On the contrary, he was more inclined to 
speak of plans for still greater effort and still more extensive 
usefulness, which were in his mind. The influence of his con- 
versation, even the most casual conversation into which he might 
fall, was to impress the mind with the thought that the Christian 
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ministry was not only a great but a glorious work, and to excite 
an ardent zeal to be pressing forward in this great work. Such 
was the general tendency of his conversation. Still further, he 
was ever watchful of the young men with whom he might casu- 
ally meet, carefully studying their feelings upon the subject of 
religion, as manifested in general conversation. And his obser- 
vation was directed to the point, to ascertain, if possible, whether 
their interest in Christianity, their personal religious and moral 
character, and their general qualifications of mind and speech 
were such as to render it proper to counsel and encourage them 
to enter the Christian ministry, ‘The writer well remembers 
being at Waltham, when a young man, now a successful min- 
ister of the Gospel, called and was introduced to Mr. Whitman, 
for the purpose of obtaining through him, of the Middlesex 
Bible Society, some copies of the New Testament, for a Sunday 
School in the village where he then resided. Mr. Whitman, as 
usual, so treated him as to make him feel at once apparently 
most perfectly at home, and entered into such general conversa- 
tion as to ascertain that the young man was deeply interested in 
the truths of our religion, and, in the true spirit of this religion, 
was ardently desirous of extending these truths far and wide. 
After the young man left, Mr. Whitman said, ‘ I must see that 
young man again; he must be advised and encouraged to enter 
the ministry. He has the right kind of interest in the subject, 
and seems to possess the right feelings. All he wants is encour- , 
agement to induce him to devote himself to the work.’ And it 
was in this way, that he was ever upon the watch; ready, if he 
saw one who needed only a word of encouragement, faithfully to 
render him the assistance he might need. And then too, when 
he met with one who was wishing and hoping, but scarcely dar- 
ing to resolve to enter the ministry, most cordially did he take 
him by the hand, most kindly did he cheer and encourage his 
trembling heart, most readily did he offer such assistance as it 
might be in his power to give. Nor was this mere profession.” 
pp. 165-169. 


In a letter from one of the young men, thus led into the 
ministry, we find described a delightful trait of Mr. Whitman’s 
character, which will be recognised at once by all who knew 
him. 


‘*T am persuaded that your brother was wont to attach much 
more importance than is common to those casual connexions 
which are formed in our progress through life. He felt that 
important obligations sprung from them, which he was desirous 
to fulfil to the utmost. I may illustrate what I mean by the 
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instance of his treatment of myself. We had met, and, for a 
short time, lived together as school-fellows. But there was very 
considerable disparity in our ages, enough to prevent that kind 
of intercourse and attachment which is common to school-mates 
of nearly the same age. Still I believe that while he lived he 
felt himself bound to me by strong ties of duty, and that he 
never lost an opportunity to inquire after my welfare or to pro- 
mote my usefulness. He loved and labored for his race, but 
amidst all his cares and labors for the public good, he never lost 
sight of any one of those, with whom he had been, in any way, 
connected long enough to acquire the power of exerting an influ- 
ence over them by his precepts or his example. He never ceased 
to do them good, even when the changes of life had long severed 
his connexion with them. I often hear the same testimony from 
those with whom we were mutually connected at school and else- 
where.” — pp. 171, 172. 


Numerous as were the labors and enterprises which Mr. 
Whitman achieved for the public good, his fertile mind in its 
plans of usefulness also kept far in advance of the work im- 
mediately in hand. He left behind him sketches of several 
intended publications, chiefly of a practical character, which, 
had Providence spared him for their completion, would un- 
doubtedly have made his name as dear on the bed of sickness 
and in the bosom of affliction, as it was honored by opponents 
of error and seekers after truth. Among these projected 
works were “ Letters to a Friend in Sickness,’ > «The Wed- 
ding Present,’ ‘“ Letters to the afflicted under the ‘loss of 
Friends,” and “ Letters from a Father to a Daughter.” 

But some of our readers, we know, have long since begun 
to query within themselves with regard to Mr. Whitman’s 
particular parochial charge, and to anticipate the statement 
that one, who watched so faithfully over the general interests 
of Zion, was but a neglectful and indifferent shepherd of his 
own flock. But the contrary was the case. His affectionate 
fidelity as a pastor has its grateful and regretful testimony in 
the hearts of all who sat under his ministry; and the mutual 
attachment, which subsisted between him and his people will 
appear from the fact, that twice, when urgently invited to 
other and more extensive fields of duty, he submitted the case 
to the decision of his parish, and was each time retained by 
an unanimous vote. He was in one respect conveniently sit- 
uated for the labor of the pen. He was, to a great degree, 
exempted from the usually onerous duty of parochial visitation. 
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His parishioners were principally connected with the manufac- 
turing establishments, were constantly busy through the day, 
and so circumstanced that his intercourse with them was made 
the most familiar and useful by inviting them to visit him freely 
at his own house in the evening. He labored indefatigably for 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the operatives in 
the factories.. He gave regular instruction in the common 
branches of education to many of the females. He bought 
and circulated among them books of practical piety. His 
own library was always open to them, and it was his constant 
and successful aim to establish among them a respectable stan- 
dard of intelligence and steadfast principles of morality. He 
was also one of the most efficient among the supporters of the 
“Rumford Institute,” the earliest institution of the Lyceum 
kind out of our large cities, an institution still flourishing and 
useful, and possessing a well selected library of over a thou- 
sand volumes. 

In his own pulpit Mr. Whitman seldom assumed a contro- 
versial attitude. His parochial sermons were eminently serious, 
direct, and practical, appealing to the heart and conscience, 
and setting forth in the language of earnest entreaty or expos- 
tulation the great doctrines of penitence, regeneration, judg- 
ment, and immortality. His style of preaching was remarkable 
for its clearness and simplicity. We have often heard him 
say that, in preparing for the pulpit, he kept constantly before 
his mind’s eye an intelligent child of twelve years of age, and 
was careful to write nothing which such a child could not 
understand. His “ Village Sermons” are fair specimens of 
his ordinary discourses; and bear ample testimony to his 
loyality to the oracles of revelation, and his fidelity to the souls 
entrusted to him. 

We cannot forbear quoting from a letter from one of his 
parishioners a paragraph, which at once shows how much de- 
sired and beloved he must have been asa _ pastor, and illus- 
trates what we believe to have been the great secret of his 
success. 


“His great and peculiar characteristic was to infuse his 
own spirit into others. He breathed the breath of life into the 
people around him, and made them living souls. There never 
seemed, there never was, any se/f in your brother. In this Jay 
his great power over others. We all, who knew him, seemed 
parts of him and he of us. There was a glorious energy of 
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character in him, always directing itself onward with a high and 
noble firmness. It gathered to itself all good within its widely 
extended atmosphere. Blessed were those who lived within its 
influence.” — p. 139. 


Mr. Whitman was arrested in the prime of energy and use- 
fulness by a severe cold contracted in the spring of 1834, 
which issued in a pulmonary consumption. He early became 
aware of the fatal character of his disorder. ‘The discovery 
excited not even a moment’s pain or sadness; but was met in 
the same cheerful spirit, with which he had prepared for the 
duties of life. He arranged his secular affairs with precision 
and accuracy, that he might leave no unnecessary care and 
responsibility upon his friends. He was as careful of the wel- 
fare and happiness of others, as self-forgetful, as earnest to do 
good, as he had been in the days of health. He did not 
regard his work as done, so long as life lasted, and to the end 
he seized every opportunity to give salutary advice, or to make 
impressions in favor of Christian piety. We quote from the 
Memoir the following beautiful and characteristic anecdote. 


‘‘ Mr. Whitman enjoyed much pleasure in seeing his friends. 
As he assured the writer, with but a single exception, he had 
been relieved by their visits. And, in regard to this exception, 
he discovered, he said, after a time, that the individual was 
troubled with a nervous and trembling dread of death. ‘ When 
I discovered this,’ he said, ‘I spoke upon the subject as well ‘as 
I was able, in hopes, that, if what I said was feeble, the pulpit 
from which I was preaching might give it weight.’ Thus true 
was he to the great principle of his life, availing himself of every 
casual interview with a friend to do him good.” — p. 203. 


Mr. Whitman continued gradually to decline until the morn- 
ing of Nov. 5, 1834, when in the full possession of his mental 
faculties, and in perfect tranquillity of soul, he gently breathed 
his last. We should do our readers injustice, did we describe 
our friend’s latter days and closing hour, in any other way 
than by copying, as our limits may permit, from an Address 
delivered at his interment by the Rev. Mr. Ripley of Wal- 
tham, his near neighbor and constant visitor. ‘The Address 
forms an appropriate and intensely interesting appendix to the 

emoir. 


“T observed to him, that although he was taken from his 
labors so early in life, in the midst of his plans of usefulness, 
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still he had great cause of thankfulness to God, that he had been 
enabled to accomplish so much, in a short time ; so much more 
than most of us effected in a long ministry. He replied, ‘I am 
thankful; and I could have wished, had it been God’s will, to 
have lived to do much more; for I had marked out much work 
which [ intended to execute. I had prepared skeletons of ser- 
mons principally for the young, which I had hoped to fill out and 
preach this summer; and determined upon my plan of labors for 
some time to come. But God has ordered otherwise, and I bow 
to his will.’ I reminded him of the last discourse which he 
preached to my people, a few weeks before his sickness, and 
which seemed to make a deep impression on all who heard it. 
‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ that is the best method of enforcing moral and 
religious truth, by apt and familiar illustrations, brought home to 
every soul. Had I lived, I should have preached more than ever 
in that way, — the only way in which preaching, as it seems to 
me, can do much good. Indeed,’ said he, ‘I had just begun to 
learn how to preach. I should not in future have devoted much 
attention to controversy, because the time has gone by, when I 
think it was needed. My preaching would be for the most part, 
practical ; illustrating the paternal character of God, the life and 
example of Christ, the importance of early religious education. 
That,’ said he, with emphasis, ‘is the grand point; that is the 
foundation of a religious character. I do not mean to say, that 
I regret having been engaged in religious controversy. And 
though some things which I wrote, and some expressions which 
I used, may have seemed harsh and severe, I thought them 
necessary at the time, and that I was doing my duty to truth and 
religion. And I do not now regret the course I pursued.’ ” — pp. 
210, 211. 

‘* The last time I saw your pastor was the afternoon before his 
death; a day ever to be remembered by me. As I entered his 
chamber a scene presented itself, which made an impression on 
my mind, that will never be effaced. There was just light 
enough in the room, to enable the friend who sat by his side to 
read to him devotional hymns, and those beautiful and sublime 
chapters, the 4th and 17th of John and the 15th of Corinth- 
ians. ‘The calm and serene and holy expression of his counte- 
nance, — the bright and heavenly lustre of his eyes, — all spoke 
with an eloquence which language cannot describe of peace and 
heaven within. I felt the place to be holy. I said to him, You 
are highly favored, my brother, in being so free from suffering, 
that you can indulge these meditations, and pass your hours in 
these exercises, which will shortly form your employment and 
delight forever. Your heaven has already commenced. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘I have indeed a foretaste of heaven; I have communion 
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with heavenly spirits. Some of my dreams have been most 
delightful. When I leave my friends on earth, I shall only go to 
a larger family in heaven. If I had strength, I could talk; I 
could preach to those around me. I could pray and tell of my 
experiences. But I dislike all display. One short line expresses 
all I feel and wish to say. Father, thy will be done. That is 
enough.’ ”’ — pp. 212, 213. 

‘“‘ Never have I seen more completely exemplified the power of 
religious faith to sustain, cheer, and console the Christian, than 
in him, during the whole of his sickness. Never have I wit- 
nessed such childlike submission to the will of God. The last 
moments of his life are confirmation of this; for when he per- 
ceived himself to be dying, he said, ‘O Father, receive my spirit. 
I die in peace with all.’ After a pause he added, ‘ my firm faith 
in Christ supports me now.’ Who could witness such a scene 
and not exclaim, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his!’ In this humble yet exalted and 
heavenly frame of mind our friend closed his present being.” 
— p. 214. 


May we not well say of such a life and such a death, as we 
have now portrayed, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright: for the end of that man is peace ?” 

’ A. P. Pe 


Ant. V.— The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis 
Wartanp, D. D., President of Brown University, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Third Edition. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1836. 12mo. pp. 402. 


Tue well earned reputation of Dr. Wayland, as a writer 
and a moralist, ensures a ready and respectful acceptance of 
any new production of his pen. Our own notice of this work 
has been delayed too long, but not, as will appear, out of any 
want of regard for the author. He has set an honorable 
example to literary men in the employment of time and talent. 
Charged with all the duties appertaining to the Presidency of 
a very respectable literary institution, and actively engaged in 
the details of instruction, he has yet found time for the pre- 
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paration of two manuals* of science, every line of which 
evinces care and patient thought. We are indebted to him 
for the only considerable treatise on Moral Science, of which 
this country has to boast. The natural partiality for an Amer- 
ican work on a subject, to which our countrymen have hitherto 
paid little attention, would secure to it no little favor, were it 
less able to’stand on its intrinsic merits. But we risk nothing 
by the assertion, that this treatise and Mackintosh’s “ Review ” 
have done more for Ethical Philosophy, than any other publi- 
cations of the present century in our language. We speak 
not now of the opinions, which Dr.. Wayland -has advanced, 
to some of which we object, and shall take occasion to express 
our objections with perfect freedom. We refer particularly to 
the literary execution of the work, and to the spirit ia which 
it is written. It is marked by great originality of thought, 
clearness and force of argument, and extraordinary vigor and 
purity of style. Perhaps a mode of reasoning less abstract 
and severe might have added to the attractiveness of the 
book, and greater fulness of illustration have been used with- 
out any loss of precision or depth. 

It is to be hoped, that the publication of this work will 
rescue the science, of which it treats, from unmerited neglect 
in our schools and colleges. ‘The present is not the time, ours 
is not the country, in which we can safely give up the study 
of first principles, and trust the formation of character to the 
exigencies of active life. We hold that conscience may be 
educated, nay, that it requires education ; that, by accustoming 
the mind to dwell on questions of casuistry, to look at the 
motives of actors rather than at: the consequences of actions, 
and to try doubtful cases rather by general rules than by par- 
ticular results, a healthy state of moral feeling may be induced, 
or the original and pure impulses of the better part of human 
nature may be cherished and confirmed. If this work be not 
systematically performed in early life, to what influences shall 
we trust the protection and improvement of the moral faculty ? 
To the calls of business, in which the auri sacra fames is 
forever at war with scrupulous justice, and trivial but frequent 
violations of moral Jaw are sanctioned by custom? Or to the 
struggles of the political arena, where it is well for the com- 





* Besides the work under review, Dr. Wayland has published 
within a few months a text-book of Political Economy. . 
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batants, if in the heat of the contest they do not forget, that 
such a thing as moral law has any existence? By imparting 
knowledge, we create a power of fearful magnitude, and the 
responsibility for its misuse rests not more on those who do, 
than on those who might have prevented, the wrong. 

The fact, that the community is not fully sensible of the 
importance of these studies, only places in a stronger light the 
necessity of fostering them in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. ‘To do otherwise would be to make these bodies follow, 
and not guide, public opinion. ‘The interests of learning can 
be safely intrusted only to the learned. ‘The public cannot 
appreciate the gradual but effective workings of the higher 
modes of education, and in the attempt to make them pro- 
ductive of more immediate and tangible good, would probably 
destroy their efficiency altogether. Doubtless, a knowledge of 
French and Italian is held in higher estimation in our fashion- 
able circles, than great skill in determining casuistical doubts ; 
and a merchant’s operations on Change would not be much 
facilitated by an acquaintance with the Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents. ‘The public, therefore, are not likely to call with 
much earnestness for improved modes of instruction in Moral 
Philosophy, and did the matter depend on them alone, the 
science might sleep in as undisturbed repose for centuries to 
come, as Aristotle’s Logic has done for centuries past. ‘This 
last branch of learning, we may remark in passing, seems to 
have revived of late, much to the astonishment of those who 
are not accustomed to watch the cycles of popular opinion 
respecting matters of knowledge. It has revived for the same 
reasons, which, among others, should procure greater attention 
to be paid to the study of Ethics. ‘The discovery has been 
made, that proper discipline of mind is at least of equal value 
with a large fund of practical information. Syllogistic ‘lore 
may be useless, and worse than useless, if the proficient be 
induced to dress up matters of common reasoning in a scholas- 
tic garb, and enunciate his premises and conclusions according 
to the strict rules of art. But it may be highly valuable, in 
the veriest utilitarian sense, if it lead to an increased power of 
analysis, to greater acuteness in detecting fallacy, and a more 
cautious regard to the ambiguity of terms. So moral subjects 
afford the fairest field for the application of moral reasoning 
and the intellect cannot fail to be improved, while the affec- 
tions are cultivated, and the conscience enlightened and made 
strong. 
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We have spoken of the neglect of Moral Science in our 
seminaries, and the term will hardly appear strong, if we look 
at the present mode of instruction in this branch. Recitations 
memoriter from the text of so Jax a moralist as Paley will do 
little towards the formation of sound principles, or the cultiva- 
tion of taste for the pursuit. A book is studied instead of a 
subject, and the memory is strengthened at the expense of the 
understanding. A slavish habit of mind is induced. The 
student readily accepts couclusions supported by such admira- 
ble clearness of style and by an unrivalled power of illustra- 
tion. Never was there a stronger instance of the force which 
reasoning borrows from perspicuity and method. Never a 
more unhappy application of these qualities to the support of 
error. Blinded by the author’s candor and suavity of manner, 
the pupil will hardly admit that the positions can be contro- 
verted. 

The instruction afforded is not only unsound, but imperfect. 
Hardly a hint is given, that the subject embraces the most 
curious problems, which have exercised the master minds of 
antiquity, and which the acutest of modern philosophers have 
discussed with various degrees of success. ‘The speculations 
of the ancients are the more instructive, from the remarkable 
exemplification, afforded by their lives and characters, of the 
workings of their principles. Religion afforded them no pos- 
itive precepts to modify the operative power of speculation. 
Their principles affected not only their writings, but their 
lives. ‘They acted what they taught. ‘The cynic lived in 
his tub, and growled at the follies and vices of the world. 
The skeptic would not turn aside from his path, though a pre- 
cipice lay before him. The stoic quailed not, though the fatal 
mandate from the emperor had arrived, and the blood was 
already flowing into the bath from his opened veins. The 
epicurean remained aloof from public cares, wandered in his 
gardens, and surrendered himself to the charms of literature 
and love. Compare the characters of Cato and Sallust, of Pom- 
ponius Atticus and Brutus, and you detect at once the differ- 
ent schools to which they belonged, and estimate the merits 
of the respective systems from their practical effects. Mack- 
intosh calls the five hundred years, which elapsed from Car- 
neades to Constantine, the greatest trial of systems which the 
world has witnessed. 


Consistency is not so highly prized among the moderns. 
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The truth of opinions is estimated by other tests than the 
conformity between them and the lives of their supporters. 
Public opinion tyrannizes, and the dread of singularity, arising 
from the increased power of fashion, brings the actions of men 
to the same standard, however much their doctrines vary. 
The lives of skeptics and scoffers too frequently put to shame 
the professions of the more orthodox in point of opinion; the 
bigoted, the selfish, and the uncharitable may take a lesson 
even from the infidel Hume. ‘The common rules of morality 
are too generally approved, to admit of individuals violating 
them with impunity ; and the founders of vicious systems are 
interested to show, in their own persons at least, that their 
principles lead not necessarily to vicious practices. With 
their followers, however, this consideration holds not to an 
equal extent; and among them, corrupt doctrines commonly 
produce their appropriate fruit. ‘To confine the student of 
morals, therefore, to the knowledge of a single system is to 
expose him to the assaults of error and sophistry, wherever he 
may chance to encounter them, and when memory and habit 
will be too weak to resist the seductions of vice, accompanied 
by an opiate to the conscience and the understanding. 

We believe, therefore, that Dr. Wayland has judged ill in 
excluding from his work any notice of the opinions of other 
moralists. Admitting, “that a work which should exhibit 
what was true, would be more desirable than one which should 
point out what was exploded, discuss what was doubtful, or 
disprove what was false,” we may yet question the power of 
any one writer to determine the truth to the equal satisfaction 
of different minds. ‘The history of Ethics is in itself a part 
of the science. An enlarged and generous plan of instruction 
would be, to lay open before the pupil the whole field, instead 
of confining him to a single point of view, and to trust some- 
what to the powers of his own understanding for the separa- 
tion of truth from error. ‘There is hardly any system of morals 
which does not contain some glimpse of truth peculiar to 
itself, and the attempt to collect these scattered lights must 
conduce to liberality and strength of mind. Nor would the 
advantage be slight, if such a plan of study tended only to 
incite the curiosity of the student, and led him to seek a more 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of Butler, Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, and others, wuo have labored effectually for the 


improvement ‘of the science. 
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But we are detaining our readers from such farther acquaint- 
ance with the work before us, as may be gained from a brief 
outline of Dr. Wayland’s system. Proceeding from the ac- 
knowledged fact, that all human actions are either right or 
wrong, and that the guilt or innocence of the agent depends on 
the «intention with which the act is committed, our author 
enters into the inquiry respecting the source of moral obliga- 
tion. We are bound to practise virtue, because such is the 
Divine will. ‘'The Will of God alone is sufficient to create 
the cbligation to obedience in all his creatures; and this Will 
of itself precludes every other inquiry.” We stand in various 
relations to all sentient beings. From the knowledge of these 
relations arises necessarily and immediately a consciousness of 
moral obligation. But the relation in which we stand to the 
Deity is infinitely more important and solemn than any other ; 
and the corresponding obligation accordingly involves and 
transcends all other duties. We are bound to entertain to- 
wards our fellow beings, not merely such dispositions as arise 
from a knowledge of the ties which bind us to them, but such 
as are appointed by His will. 7 
" Actions presuppose powers. We perceive the existence 
and qualities of material things, and are therefore said to have 
the power of perception. Indeed, to see and to possess the 
faculty of vision are synonymous phrases. It is admitted, that 
all can discern the moral quality of actions, can distinguish to 
a certain extent between right and wrong. We possess then 
the power of moral discernment, call it a conscience, a moral 
sense, or what you please. ‘The term conscience is perhaps 
the least objectionable, and as such is adopted by Dr. Way- 
land. If the discrepancies hetween the moral decisions of 
various nations be alleged against the existence of such a fac- 
ulty, it is answered, that the difference relates to the mode in 
which the power acts; and the objector, so far from contro- 
verting, admits the fact, that all people possess this power, 
however variously exerted. And the difference becomes very 
slight, if we look, not at the actions themselves, but at the 
intentions with which they are committed. Nowhere is it 
considered right to intend the misery of parents, or the unpro- 
voked destruction of our fellow beings. 

Conscience has both a directive and an impelling power. 
It points out the proper path, and urges us to continue in it. 
After the act is performed, conscience causes remorse or self- 
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gratulation, according as its monitions have been slighted or 
obeyed. ‘The various impulses, of which human nature is 
susceptible, differ not only in strength but in authority ; and 
conscience is the most authoritative of all, though it may some- 
times be the weakest. ‘The dictates of appetite yield to those 
of self-love, when we are convinced, that the indulgence of a 
desire, however strong, for a particular kind of food, would be 
injurious to our bodily health. But self-love submits to con- 
science, when it appears, that a particular action, which would 
promote our own interests, would materially injure those of 
our fellow beings. Again, we pity the brute, when it injures 
its fellows; but man, who wrongs his brother, is condemned. 
The one is guided only by instinct, the other by conscience, a 
higher and clearer impulse. A third argument for the supre- 
macy of the moral faculty, drawn from a consideration of the 
purposes for which man was probably created, is ingeniously 
and forcibly put; but for a knowledge of it we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. 

With respect to the improvement of conscience, the general 
position is established, that it follows the law of habit. Both its 
directive and impelling power, and its sensibility are strength 
ened by use and weakened by disuse. As the taste is im- 
proved by familiarity with the finest models of Art, so the 
moral faculty is rendered more nice and discriminating by fre- 
quent consideration of characters of the highest excellence. 
On the other hand, whatever leads to frequent contemplation 
of vice, and fills the imagination with impure conceptions, 
cannot fail to injure the delicacy of moral perception, and to 
induce habits of sinful indulgence. Some excellent rules for 
moral conduct, derived from these remarks, form one of the 
most valuable portions of the work. 

We cannot say as much in praise of the chapter on the 
nature of virtue in itself, and as it exists in imperfect beings. 
The definition of virtue is an improper one, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it appear to us equally degrading and false. 
But we reserve our specific objections for another place. 

Human happiness is defined to consist in the “ gratification 
of our desires within the limits assigned to them by our Cre- 
ator.” Passion may lead to the transgression of these limits, 
by blinding us to the superior importance of ulterior and per- 
manent benefits, when compared with immediate good. Even 
self-love, a higher impulse, cannot lead us to subject self-inter- 
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est to the welfare of others, and thus to answer the intentions 
of the Divine Being, as evinced in the constitution of society, 
or rather of man’s social nature. Conscience can only create 
the desire of fulfilling those obligations, which arise from known 
relations ; it does not point out any other relations, than those 
which intellect discovers, nor can it always suggest the mode 
by which an obligation may be fully discharged. But pain 
and misery, by the very constitution of things, are annexed to 
the violation of right; whether the doer is conscious of the 
wrong, or is rendered irresponsible from his ignorance of the 
relations whence the duty arises. Hence there is a necessity 
for additional moral light, which can be obtained only from 
natural and revealed religion. 

Natural religion teaches us our duty, by leading us to con- 
sider the consequences of acts. ‘Taking for granted the 
existence and benevolence of the Deity, we may rest assured, 
that whatever promotes our individual weal, and advances the 
interests of society, is agreeable to His will. Common sense, 
however, directs our inquiry in this case, not to the results of 
the particular act, but to the general effects of a course of 
conduct involving this act, when universally permitted. We 
extract a portion of Dr. Wayland’s argument under this head, 
as a favorable specimen of his manner. 


“To all this, I know but of one objection that can be urged. 
It is, that pain is not, of necessity, punitive, or prohibitory; and 
that it may be merely monitory or advisory. ‘Thus, if I put my 
hand incautiously too near the fire, [ am admonished by the pain 
to withdraw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, 
and intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohibitory; for, I may hold my hand so near to the fire as 
to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose, —as, for 
instance, for the sake of curing disease, — and yet not violate 
my obligations to my Creator, nor in any measure incur his dis- 
pleasure. 

‘‘ Now, the fact thus stated may be fully admitted, without in the 
least affecting the argument. It is evident, that many of the 
pains, to which we are at present exposed, are, in their nature, 
intended to warn us of approaching harm, as in ‘the instance just 
mentioned; or, they may be intimations of mischief actually 
commenced, of which we could not be otherwise aware, — as in 
the cases of internal diseases. And, it is manifest, that, such 
being their nature and design, they must be intimately connected 
with, and either accompany or precede that injury of which they 
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are intended to forewarn or to inform us; and it is natural to 
expect that they would cease or tend to cessation, as soon as they 
have accomplished the object for which they were intended. 
And such, | think, will in general be found to be the fact, with 
respect to those pains which are in their nature monitory. 

** But I think it will be evident, to every one who will observe, 


that many of the pains endured under the present constitution, 
are not of this kind. 


“‘ Thus for example: 


‘1. There are many pains which are inflicted in consequence 
of actions of which we were forewarned by conscience. It 
would seem that the design of these pains could not be monitory, 
inasmuch as monition is performed by another faculty. 

‘*2, There are many pains which, from the nature of our con- 
stitution, are not inflicted until after the act has been performed, 
and the evil accomplished. This is the case with drunkenness, 
and many other vices. Here, the pain cannot be intended as a 
premonition ; for it is not inflicted in its severity until after the 
injury has actually been done. 

«3. Not only does the pain, in many cases, occur afterwards ; 
it frequently does not occur until a long time after the offence. 
Months, and even years, may elapse, before the punishment 
overtakes the criminal. This is very frequently the case with 
youthful crimes, which, ordinarily, exhibit their result not until 
manhood, or even old age. Now, pain must here be intended to 
signify something else besides warning. 

“4. We find that the punishment, in many cases, bears no sort 
of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the individual, or 
even to the injury, in the particular instance, inflicted upon soci- 
ety. ‘This is manifest in very many instances of lying, forgery, 
small theft, or other cases, in which, by a single act of wrong, a 

erson ruins a reputation which it had taken a whole life to estab- 
lish, Now, in such a case as this, it is evident that the purpose 
of warning could not be intended; for this end could be accom- 
plished, at vastly less expense of happiness, in some other way. 

“5. We find that the tendency of many instances of punishment 
is not to leave the offender in the game state as before, but rather 
in a worse state. His propensities to do wrong are rendered 
stronger, and his inducement to do well weaker; and thus he is 
exposing himself to. greater and greater punishments. The 


tendency, therefore, is not to recovery, but to more fatal moral 
disease.” — pp. 20-22. 


Arguing from facts, from the acknowledged profligacy, that 
has existed among societies of men, who were guided only by 
the system of natural religion, Dr. Wayland endeavors to 
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prove the insufficiency of this system, and refers us to revela- 
tion, as the only remaining source of moral light. Of the 
chapter respecting the mode in which we are to ascertain our 
duty from the Scriptures, it is sufficient to observe, that, excel- 
lent in itself, it would be more in place in a work on Christian 
Theology than in a book professing to treat only of Moral 
Science. 

Rather the larger portion of the work is devoted to the 
subject of Practical Ethics. ‘The general division of duties is 
founded on the passage of Scripture, which reduces all human 
obligations to love to God and man. In the subdivisions, 
something is sacrificed to the love of system and originality, 
by introducing a new terminology ; as where the author treats 
of veracity, distinguished into that of the present and past, 
and of the future ; comprehending under the latter head the 
doctrine of promises. It is no derogation from the merits of 
Dr. Wayland’s book, to say that, in this portion of it, he has 
been largely indebted to Paley, an author whose excellent 
practical sense and clear reasoning, where he treats of casuistry 
applied to the common matters of life, have caused nearly all 
departures from his method to be considered as failures. 

We have given but a brief analysis of the work, yet suffi- 
cient perhaps to present the general features of the system, 
and to serve as the foundation for some remarks on its merits. 
We object, in the first place, to the will of the Deity, being 
assumed in a treatise of this nature, as the source of all moral 
obligation. Moral science, no less than natural philosophy and 
history, is concerned with actual facts, — with the explanation 
of existent phenomena. Words corresponding to duty, obli- 
gation, right, and wrong, exist in every language. In every 
age and nation, crimes have been visited with punishments 
irrespective in degree of the relative amount of evil resulting 
to the community from the commission of the acts. The 
parricide is everywhere regarded with greater horror and de- 
testation, than the simple murderer; though if we look only to 
the general welfare, it matters not, whether a man be slain by 
a stranger, or by his own son. ‘The loss of life, the loss to 
the community is equally great, and the necessity of guarding 
against the repetition of the act is equally cogent. What is 
the meaning of the class of words alluded to? Under what 
circumstances are they applied? What is the nature of the 
sentiments, under the influence of which they are used? Why 
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have punishments been made to vary on any other standard, 
than that of the various degrees of harm done to society? 

So far as the Ethical philosopher attempts to answer these 
queries, he is not concerned with the question, what ought to 
be, which has been thought to cover the whole ground of 
Ethics, but with the question, what is. ‘The inquiry respect- 
ing the will of the Deity, then, has nothing to do with the 
theoretical part of Moral Science, any more than the specula- 
tion concerning final causes has to do with Natural Philosophy. 
It is a different question, subsidiary perhaps to the main sub- 
ject, but forming no integral part of that'subject. What would 
be thought of the astronomer, who, when questioned concern- 4 
ing the cause of the moon’s revolving round the earth, should 
answer that the immediate agency of the Deity sustained it in 
its monthly path? Equally irrelevant would be the reply of 
the moralist, when asked to explain the nature of the obliga- 
tion under which Regulus acted, who should allege only the 
conformity of this act to the Divine will. : 

Again, a proper system of Ethics is universal in its applica- | 
tion. It respects men simply as men, and not merely as ty 
Christians. It is designed for Jew and Gentile, Christian and 
Pagan, bond and free. ‘The relation in which we stand to the 
Deity does indeed, as is stated by our author, transcend in 
importance all other relations. But it is paramount to the 
extent of setting aside the obligations arising from such other 
relations, only when the two classes of duties clash. Perhaps 
it will be difficult to prove, that a direct collision ever can 
occur between them. Reverence to the Deity comes in aid 
of conscience, and not to supersede its authority. 

Could the will of God be made known to us by immediate 
inspiration, were it proclaimed by a voice from heaven, so as 
to admit of no doubt concerning its origin, no question respect- 
ing its meaning, then, indeed, the dictates of conscience would 
be no longer binding, and the creature would respect and obey t 
the Creator alone. ‘The father must be prepared to bind his 
son upon the pile, and “to be faithful even unto slaying,” 
unless released from the dreadful duty by the same authority, 
which imposed the sacrifice. But we live under a different 
dispensation. We ascertain his will by inference, by diligent 
use of those faculties with which he has endowed us. Reason, 
judgment, the moral faculty itself, are employed, not merely in 
executing His commands, but in ascertaining what those com- 
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mands are. These powers are the interpreters between God 
and man. Thus in the perusal of Scripture, the only reason 
for construing a passage in a metaphorical sense is, often, that 
by a literal interpretation, it would convey a doctrine utterly 
repugnant to all our moral feelings. ‘The law written on the 
heart expounds the law graven on tables of stone, and there- 
fore cannot ‘practically be subject to it, although theoretically 
of inferior obligation. As the interpreter, to us it is the ulti- 
mate approver of moral law. 

We would not be misunderstood. It is not denied, that the 
obligations incumbent upon man are increased by a knowledge 
of revealed truth; that as moral rules are thus enforced by a 
higher sanction, the breach of them must be visited by a 
higher punishment. But to enforce these considerations is the 
province of the theologian, and not of the moralist. They 
belong to the pulpit as a part Of religious truth, and not to the 
professor’s chair as matters of science. Were it otherwise, to 
the Christian there would be no such science as Ethics. Mo- 
rality would be merged in religion, and an important argument 
for the truth of Christianity, grounded on the conformity of 
its moral precepts to the dictates of natural law, would be 
entirely lost. 

These reasons appear to us conclusive against a direct refer- 
ence in a system of Moral Philosophy to the revealed will of 
the Deity. Yet the opposite doctrine is stated by Dr. Way- 


land in the broadest and most offensive terms. 


“Thus the obligation to act religiously, or piously, extends to 
the minutest action of our lives, and no action of any sort what- 
ever can be, in the full acceptation of the term, virtuous, that is, 
be entitled to the praise of God, which does not involve in its 
motives the temper of filial obedience to the Deity. And still 
more, as this obligation is infinitely superior to any other that 
can be conceived, an action performed from the conviction of 
any other obligation, if this obligation be excluded, fails, in 
infinitely the most important respect; and must, by the whole 
amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condemnation of the 
law of God, whatever that condemnation may be.” — pp. 156. 


This is a remarkable paragraph. We cannot believe, that 
the author penned it with that degree of consideration, which 
appears to have been bestowed on every other portion of the 
work. Experience has proved, what reason indeed might 
have discovered, that a literal interpretation of the command 
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to ‘do all things to the glory of God,” can lead only to the 
wildest excesses of fanaticism. It is a mark of the highest 
attainments in virtue, to have cultivated such dispositions of 
mind, as lead to the immediate, almost the involuntary, per- 
formance of benevolent: acts. Deliberation upon the course 
of conduct, which duty requires, is often inconsistent with the 
noble quickness of purpose, which belongs to a truly generous 
character. It is idle to object, that because his actions are 
habitual, they are automatic, and as such not meritorious. 
The formation of an evil habit is no excuse for the practice of 
vice. Why should a good habit rob a virtuous deed of its 
praiseworthy character? A sailor plunges from the deck of a 
vessel, at the imminent hazard of his life, to rescue a fellow- 
being from the waves. He does it from the mere instinct of 
humanity, without a thought on the common relation of the 
sufferer and himself to the Deify, or on the necessity of ren- 
dering obedience to the Divine commands. Yet to deny to 
such an act the character of virtue is to contradict the general 
verdict of mankind. 

We admit, that a wilful violation of the known will of the 
Deity for the sake of performing any other duty, however im- 
perative,—an attempt, for instance, to save a parent from 
starvation by turning robber on the highway — is sinful, and 
deserving of the highest punishment. But the principle of 
Dr. Wayland goes much farther. We are exposed to the 
dreadful consequences of the law, if this obligation to render 
obedience to the Deity “be excluded ;” that is, if it be left 
aside, not taken into view; not, if it be known, and yet inten- 
tionally disregarded. We can hardly believe, that a person of 
naturally kind and benevolent feelings can entertain so mon- 
strous a proposition. It is the nature of these feelings to 
require immediate gratification. They lie, if we may be 
allowed the expression, in direct contact with the will, and an 
action which is prompted by them is performed wholly under 
their influence, without reference to any ulterior rule or mo- 
tive. Is it a crime to yield to such impulses? Is it sinful to 
cultivate such feelings ? 

The weakness of human nature is such, that it requires to 
be goaded into action by more sharp and powerful motives, 
than are afforded by the cool and deliberate deductions of the 
understanding. Passion and appetite must concur with reason 
and the general desire of happiness. Man is partly an in- 
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stinctive being. Were it not for the pains of hunger and 
thirst, though reason might teach the necessity of taking nour- 
ishment, lest the body should gradually waste away, yet the 
act of supporting the physical system would be too often post- 
poned or entirely neglected. ‘The same is the case with our 
moral nature. Conscience and the social and benevolent 
affections act directly on the will. ‘The mother cherishes her 
offspring, not from any consideration of duty either to society 
or the Supreme Being, but from the instinct of maternal love. 
Pity prompts to relief, magnanimity to self-sacrifice; the feel- 
ing of justice shrinks instinctively from any violation of 
another’s right. It is dangerous to suppress such feelings, and 
to introduce motives, of higher authority perhaps, but less 
urgent, sure, and immediate in their operation. Obedience to 
the Deity is shown in the cultivation and control of proper 
affections, and not in superseding them as motives to action. 
The bigot thinks he does God service, when he severs the 
bonds of natural affection, and binds his own brother to the 
stake. ‘The fanatic casts away all human ties, and impressed 
with the belief, that he is selected for a peculiar mission, to 
enlighten the human race and glorify the Deity on earth, acts 
consistently with this notion, and violates without compunction 
every law of God and man. 

Dr. Wayland’s whole system of Theoretical and Practical 
Ethics is founded on Scripture, and must be regarded as the 
ingenious attempt of a mind deeply imbued with religious feel- 
ing, to show the sufficiency of the Bible, not only for the 
regulation of human life and character, but for the guidance of 
at least one branch of scientific research. We will not say, 
that the book is written in the very spirit, which has prompted 
some ill-judging divines to discredit and defame the most emi- 
nent geologists of the day, on account of a real or fancied 
discrepancy between the results of their discoveries and the 
Mosaic account of the creation. But we could wish, that the 
work was not open to censure of another kind ; that its author 
had not shown the danger of confounding peculiar theological 
opinions with the great principles of religious truth; that he 
had not attempted to maintain the doctrines of a sect, when 
he fancied, that he was only writing on matters of science, and 
defending Christianity. ‘That a Calvinistic writer on Ethics 
should endeavor, when treating of human nature, to lay a 
foundation for the doctrines of original sin, total depravity, and 
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the atonement, is not at all wonderful. But we were unpre- 
pared for an attempt of this kind from a writer of so much 
candor and good sense, as are usually displayed by Dr. Way- 
land. How far he bas made the trial, and with what success, 
may be ascertained from a perusal of the two sections already 
alluded to, on “ virtue in general,” and on “ virtue in imperfect 
beings.” A few extracts will show what positions the author 
labors to establish. 


«And as, on the one hand, we can have no conception of 
the amount of attainment, both in virtue and vice, of which man 
is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have no conception of 
the delicacy of that moral tinge by which his character is first 
designated. We detect moral character at a very early age; but 
this by no means proves, that zt did not exist long before we detect- 
ed it. Hence, as it may thus have existed before we were able to 
detect it, it is manifest that we have no elements by which to 
determine the time of its commencement. ‘That is to say, in 
general, we are capable of observing moral qualities within cer- 
tain limits, as from childhood to old age; but this is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
before, and afterwards, in degrees greatly below and infinitely 
above any thing which we are capable of observing.” — p. 85. 


«« Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capable 
of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use his faculties as 
he ought, he will progressively improve; that is, become more 
and more capable of virtue. He is assured of enjoying all the 
benefits which can result from such improvement. If he use 
these faculties as he ought not, and become less and less capable 
of virtue, he is hence held responsible for all the consequences 
of his misimprovement. 

«« Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which he is 
responsible, it manifestly does not affect the relations under 
which he is created, nor the obligations resulting from these re- 
lations; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral acquirements 
under which he is created, precisely in the same condition as if 
he had always used his moral powers correctly. ‘That is to say, 
under the present moral constitution, every man is justly held 
responsible, at every period of his existence, for that degree of 
virtue of which he would have been capable, had he, from the 
first moment of his existence, improved his moral nature, in 
every respect, just as he ought to have done. In other words, 
suppose some human being to have always lived thus (Jesus 
Christ, for instance), every man is, at every successive period of 
his existence, held responsible for the same degree of virtue as 
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such a perfect being attained to, at the corresponding periods of 
his existence. Such I think evidently to be the nature of the 
obligation which must rest upon such beings, throughout the 
whole extent of their duration. 

“In order to meet this increasing responsibility, in such a man- 
ner as to fulfil the. requirements of moral law, a being, under 
such a constitution, must, at every moment of his existence, 
possess a moral faculty, which, by perfect previous cultivation, is 
adapted to the responsibilities of that particular moment. But, 
suppose this not to have been the case; and that, on the con- 
trary, his moral faculty, by once doing wrong, has become im- 
paired, so that, it either does not admonish him correctly of his 
obligations, or that he has become indisposed to obey its moni- 
tions. This must, at the next moment, terminate in action more 
at variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment between 
conscience and the passions, must become deranged; and thus, 
the tendency, at every successive moment, must be, to involve 
him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless smoe other moral 
force be exerted in the case, such must be the tendency forever. 

“‘ And suppose some such force to be exerted, and, at any 
period of his existence, the being to begin to obey his conscience 
in every one of its present monitions. It is manifest, that he 
would now need some other and more perfect guide, in order to 
inform him perfectly of his obligations, and of the mode in which 
they are to be fulfilled. And supposing this to be done: as he 
is at this moment responsible for such a capacity of virtue, as 
would have been attained by a previously perfect rectitude; and 
as his capacity is inferior to this; and as no reason can be sug- 
gested, why his progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect being, but the con- 
trary; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of what is justly 
required of him, — nay, that he must be continually falling far- 
ther and farther behind it. 

“And hence, the present constitution tends to show us the 
remediless nature of moral evil, under the government of God, 
unless some other principle, than that of law, be admitted into 
the case. These conditions of being having been violated, unless 
man be placed under some other conditions, natural religion would 
lead us to believe, that he must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, 
of wrong. Penitence could in no manner alter his situation ; for 
it is merely a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his sin. ' 
But this could not replace him in his original relation to the law 
which had been violated. Such seems [?] to be the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, moreover, 
that this change in the conditions of our being, has been accom- 
plished by the mediation of a Redeemer, by which we may, 
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through the obedience of another, be justified (that is, treated as 
though just), although we are, by confession, guilty.” — pp. 90- 
92. 


‘* Now, if it be remembered that we are under obligations, 
greater than we can estimate, to obey the will of God, by what 
manner soever signified, and that we are under obligation, there- 
fore, to obey Him, if he had given us no other intimation of His 
will, than merely the monition of conscience, unassisted by natu- 
ral or revealed religion, how greatly must that obligation be in- 
creased, when these additional means of information are taken 
into the account! And, if the guilt of our disobedience be in 
proportion to the knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge 
of our duty be so great that we cannot readily conceive how, 
consistently with the conditions of our being, it could have been 
greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must be every 
one of our transgressions. Such does the Bible represent to be 
the actual condition of man; and hence it every where treats 
him as under a just and awful condemnation; a condemnation 
from which there is no hope of escape, but by means of the 
special provisions of a remedial dispensation. 

‘It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of this remedial 
dispensation. We shall, therefore, attempt no exhibition, either 
of its character or its provisions, beyond a simple passing remark, 
to show its connections with our present subject. 

‘“‘'The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, represents 
our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple ground of 
perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon the principles al- 
ready explained. But this, in our present state, is manifestly 
unattainable. A single sin, both on the ground of its violation 
of the conditions on which our future happiness was suspended, 
as well as by the effects which it produces upon our whole sub- 
sequent moral character, and our capacity for virtue, renders our 
loss of happiness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral 
attainment must fall short of the requirements of the law of God, 
and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. For this reason, 
our salvation is made to depend upon the obedience and merits 
of another.” — pp. 146, 147. 


We have no wish to comment upon the matter of the fore- 
going extracts. ‘The doctrines defended have hitherto been 
regarded either as so contrary to reason, or above reason, that 
they rested solely upon scriptural authority, and were to be 
received as special matters of revelation, upon the instrumen- 
tality of faith alone, with a reverential submission of human 
judgment to the wisdom and power of God. Whatever may 
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be thought of the Scriptural argument in their favor, they are 
so entirely repugnant to our natural feeling of justice, that 
when a person attempts to maintain them on the grounds of 
consciousness, by doing away with this repugnancy, we cannot 
argue with him. He is a different being from us. That such 
an attempt has been made, only shows what loose: habits of 
reasoning are induced by the endeavor to support these doc- 
trines even on Biblical grounds; and evinces still more strongly 
the necessity of keeping the department of Ethics distinct 
from that of Dogmatic Theology. 

The argument of the second extract, however, from its 
great ingenuity, may appear to deserve a more close examina- 
tion. The fallacy in it has arisen from the preconceived 
opinions of the writer on religious subjects, which have induced 
him, in a treatise purely Ethical, to attribute guilt to vice, but 
no merit to virtue. It is a poor rule, which will not work 
both ways. If from the general power of habit, the commis- 
sion of a single fault blunts the discriminative power of con- 
science, lessens its impulsive force, and leads to other vicious 
acts, so that the individual can never be released from its 
future injurious operation, —then we urge, e contra, that one 
virtuous action, a deed of charity for instance, is not only 
meritorious in itself, but from its tendency to strengthen the 
benevolent impulses of our nature, creates a fund of good desert, 
equally permanent in its working to the benefit of the agent. 
It is surely possible, that a result of the latter kind should 
balance one of the former. Dreadful and debasing as are the 
tendencies of sin, there is an effective, healing power in virtue. 
This is heresy, Dr. Wayland will say. He had better call it 
sophistry, for then only could we join issue with him. It is 
not asserted, that a dependent being can claim merit with the 
Creator for any action whatever; but only that he deserves 
and receives the approbation of conscience, when he has com- 
plied with the dictates of this faculty. But after all, from the 
admitted position, that evil habits deteriorate the moral powers, 
to infer the irretrievable effects of a single error or crime on 
the individual’s whole future capacity for amendment, is to 
draw the argument altogether too fine, and to apply a mode 
of reasoning, which, however proper in mathematics, is ludi- 
crously out of place in morals. 

The doctrine is too harsh and repulsive in its first aspect. 
Men can never be persuaded to repent, unless previously as- 
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sured of the efficacy of repentance. To deny them this 
assurance is to blot the moral sun from the heavens, and leave 
all mankind to the agony of unavailing regret. Individuals 
have been driven to madness from the fear of having com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. Dr. Wayland would make all 
sins unpardonable, for the sake of proving, that we can be 
saved only by the merits of another ; and he would teach this 
doctrine too, not as an incomprehensible revelation from the 
Deity, but as the obvious dictate of natural reason. We be- 
lieve neither in such a state, nor in such aremedy. Firmly 
persuaded of the evils of transgression, we are yet to learn, 
that it leaves man in a condition entirely hopeless, except from 
the expiation of his guilt by the sufferings of a different and 
an innocent being. We believe, that in his punishment are 
contained the elements, if he will use them, of his restoration ; 
that remorse pursues sin, but repentance overtakes and van- 
quishes it. 

We close this notice of Dr. Wayland’s book, with the ex- 
pression of deep regret, that with all his usual liberality and 
acuteness of mind, he has yet suffered his peculiar religious 
views to exert so strong an influence, that a portion of a 
work designed to be used for a scientific manual in our higher 
seminaries of learning, is rather to be regarded as a contro- 
versial publication on disputed points in theology. 

F. B. 





Art. VI. — Miriam; A Dramatic Poem. Boston: Hil- 
liard, Gray, & Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 124. 


TueEre are many things to recommend this Poem to the 
favor of the public. It is the work of a Lady. It is not a 
hasty production, written by a steam process, and hurried all 
hot and immature from the brain of the writer upon the no- 
tice of thecommunity. Ithaslain by eleven years, a fact that 
evinces no common degree of self-denial. The object of the 
writer in composing it appears to have been, to indulge her 
own taste for literary pursuits, and to entertain “ a small circle 
of friends.”? And under such circumstances the mind is more 
likely to exert itself freely and happily, than when it is ham- 
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pered and agonized by the attempt to gratify public taste by 
conforming to any artificial standard. Moreover, “ Miriam ” 
is designed to illustrate a state of things in which all Christians 
feel a deep and permanent interest. ‘The early history of our 
religion, and the struggles and sufferings to which its first ad- 
vocates were exposed, have already and long since made for 
themselves a place in the affections and enthusiasm of the 
Christian community. Finally, the work before us has much 
intrinsic merit. 

The principal idea of the poem is the struggle between 
love and faith, or between the affections and conscience, and the 
triumph of the latter. Miriam, a Christian, brings herself to 
cast off her Pagan lover, Paulus, to whom she is tenderly at- 
tached, and 


*< offer up a sacrifice 
Of life’s best hopes to the One Living God.” —p. 19. 


The characters introduced are an aged Christian, Thraseno ; 
his two children, Miriam and Euphas; Piso, a persecutor of 
the new sect; Paulus his son, the lover of Miriam; and sev- 
eral Christians. 

The Scene is laid at Rome, in the infancy of the new faith, 
when, to use the words of the preface to the poem, ‘ Christi- 
anity was struggling, almost for life, under the persecution of 
triumphant Heathenism.” 

The plot of the poem, as far as there is plot, is this. The 
aged father of Miriam, the same night she bids farewell to her 
lover, is surprised together with his friends, while attending in 
secret the obsequies of one of their sect, and is in the power 
of Piso, a revengeful enemy of the Christians, who was for- 
merly the unsuccessful rival of Thraseno for the love of the 
mother of Miriam, and who now recognises, in the features 
and voice of Miriam and her brother, a resemblance to the 
fair being whom he in his youth had loved and lost. This 
interlacing of circumstances gives occasion for the play of 
various passions, and for the introduction of many interesting 
scenes. 

The poem is divided into three parts, or scenes. The first 
introduces us to the conversation between Thraseno and his 
children. Miriam begs to be excused from accompanying 
them to the secret meeting, and they leave her. - Then com- 
mences the interview between the lovers in which she com- 
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municates to Paulus her altered feelings, and her resolution to 
give him up. ‘They are interrupted by the entrance of Eu- 
phas, who relates the seizure of their father and his friends. 
Then appear “ armed Christians,” who secure Paulus as a 
hostage for the safety of the Christian prisoners. A great 
deal is thus thrown together, which might have been kept 
distinct. Indeed the first Scene comprises nearly one half of 
the whole poem. And there is some occasion for the question 
being asked, whether this unbroken continuity of dialogue 
might not have been avoided, and whether the poem would 
not have gained thereby in action, spirit, and effect. Our au- 
thor has, however, in her preface, furnished in part her own 
deferice. She tells us that “it never formed any part of her 
plan to attempt a regular tragedy.” The poem before us must 
therefore be judged of as a sketch, and as such, it certainly 
gives us a high idea of what might have been accomplished, had 
the author enlarged her plan. As it is, the merit of the work 
seems to us to consist, not so much in striking delineations of 
character, or masterly exhibitions of passion, as in a beautiful 
exhibition of the single idea of Duty struggling with Inclina- 
tion. It is the story, in a dramatic form, 
“Of her whose warring love and faith have dug 
Her own untimely grave — have worn away 
Her hopes, her nerves, her life, with secret waste.’’—p. 107. 
The following extract is given from the scene between the 
lovers, after Miriam had communicated to Paulus her intention 
of giving him up. 
“ PAULUS. 


Maiden! by all my perish’d hopes, 
By the o’erwhelming passion of my soul, 
By the remembrance of that fatal hour 
When first I spake to thee of love — and thought 
That thou Aye! by the sacred gods, I swear, 
I will not yield thee thus! In open day, 
Before my father’s eyes — and bearing too 
Perchance his malediction on my head — 
Before the face of all assembled Rome, 
Bann’d though I be by all her priests and gods ; — 
Thee —thee will I lead forth —my Christian bride ! 





MIRIAM. 


Aye! sayst thou so, my Paulus? thou art bold, 
And generous. Meet bridal will it be — 
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The stake — the slow red fire — perchance the den 

Of hungry lions, gnashing with white teeth 

In savage glee at sight of thy young bride, 

Their destin’d prey! for well thou know’st that these 

Are but the tend’rest mercies of thy sire 

To the scorn’d sect, whose lofty faith my soul 

Holds. fast through torments worse than aught that these 
Can offer to the clay wherein it dwells. 


PAULUS. 


Drive me not mad! — Nay — nay —I have not done; 
The dark cold waters of despair rise fast, 

But have not yet o’ertopped each resting-place. 
We will go forth upon the bounding sea, 

We two alone, and chase the god of day 

O’er the broad ocean, where each eve he dips 
His blazing chariot in the western wave, 

And seek some lonely isle of peace and love, 
Where ling’ring summer dwells the livelong year, 
Wasting the music of her happy birds, 

The unpluck’d richness of her golden fruits, 
The fragrance of her blossoms o’er the land. 
And we will be the first to tread the turf, 

And raise our quiet hearth and altars there, 

And thou shalt fearless bow before the Cross, 


Praying unto what unknown God thou wilt, 
While I 





MIRIAM. 


No more, my Paulus! it is vain. 
Why should we thus unnerve our souls with dreams, 
With fancies wilder, idler far than dreams? 
Our destiny is fix’d! the hour is come! 
And wilt thou that a frail and trembling girl 
Should meet its anguish with a steadier soul 
Than thine, proud soldier!’ — pp. 27 — 29. 


It will probably be felt by some readers that the Christian- 
ity displayed in this poem is tinged at times with an illiberal 
and exclusive spirit, which contrasts too harshly with the 
otherwise amiable and tender spirit of Miriam. 
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‘‘ Union for us is none, in yonder sky ; 


Then how on earth?” — p. 20. 
49 
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This savors more of the dogmatist than of the affectionate 
friend, and more resembles the tone of school theology than 
of that Christian charity, which at least ‘‘ hopeth all things.” 
It is rather singular, too, that sentiments such as we have 
noticed, growing out of a too strict construction of Christian 
principles, should be united in the same work, with others 
which evince great freedom in interpreting the Christian rules. 
The idea, for example, of securing Paulus as a hostage and 
threatening his life, in case ‘Thraseno and his company were 
not set at liberty by a certain time, is, to say the least, on the 
borders of that ground which the early Christian would have 
allowed himself to occupy. As for those who keep watch 
over Paulus, they seem to be as familiar with the trick of war 
and the law of revenge, as were Napoleon’s old guard. 

In the first Scene, after Euphas had informed Miriam of 
the seizure of the aged Thraseno, armed Christeans are re- 
presented as approaching, and Miriam, in her anxiety for her 
lover, urges him to fly in the following words : 


** MIRIAM. 


They come! with vengeance on their lurid brows — 
In mercy, fly! and I will check pursuit, 

Flinging my worthless self before their steps, 

And bathing with my own heart’s blood the sword 
That thirsts for thine! —O God! it is too late!” 


pp. 36, 37. 


We notice also a greater fondness for the words proud and 
pride than is consistent with good taste or Christian sentiment. 
Near the commencement of the poem, when Miriam’s father 
and brother are endeavoring to persuade her to accompany 
them to the secret meeting of their sect, Kuphas says, in expla- 
nation of the object of the meeting : 


** EUPHAS. 


Know’st thou last night the long-tried Stephen went 
Unto his peaceful rest? and we this eve 

Are bidden to the humble burial, 

Shrouded in night, of him whose name might well 
Have graced a nation’s proudest chronicles.” — p. 8. 


Now Stephen was probably a just and pious man, like his 
great prototype the martyr. And we cannot see that such a 
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man’s name has much to do with the proudest chronicles of a 
nation. ‘The proudest chronicles of nations are usually filled 
with the names of heroes, statesmen, great captains, illustrious 
sages—not with the names of simple-hearted, good men. 
And surely the Christian can very well afford to let these 
things be as the world’s habit has fixed them. 

We should not think it just to institute a comparison be- 
tween two poems so dissimilar as the one before us, and the 
Tragedy of Ion, which has lately excited so much attention. 
Still there are points of resemblance which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of adverting to. The coincidence that 
struck us particularly, while reading these two poems, is in 
the way the writers manage and represent the Tyrants they 
introduce. Adrastus, king of Argos, and Piso, the patrician 
persecutor of the Christians, are both tyrants, each in his 
way. Both had been hardened by familiarity with scenes of 
blood; and both were recalled to their humanity, and the 
paralyzed sensibilities of their souls were revived by the same 
means. Each was reminded of his early love, and reminded 
too by a person who was in fact intimately connected with the 
object of that love. Each sees before him the image, and 
hears the tones of her who had melted his youthful soul, and 
who had, after a brief interval of enjoyment, been forcibly 
withdrawn, and left his heart to grow cold and hard and selfish 
and cruel. The power of association to restore our youthful 
life, to open again the sealed fountain of affection, and to 
conjure up the spirits of better and happier days, is beautifully 
illustrated in both of the poems. ‘The way in which this is 
managed in Miriam is, we think, peculiarly striking and fe- 
licitous. Piso had already in his conversation with Euphas, 
intimated something concerning the effect produced by his 
presence. 

** Boy! there is that 
Within thy pensive eye I cannot meet, 
I have beheld a face so like to thine — 
Else had our parley shorter been.” 


But as soon as Euphas mentioned the love that existed 
between Paulus and Miriam, Piso, in a violent paroxysm of 
rage, cries out: 


‘‘ Where is the sorceress? I fain would see 
The beauty that hath witch’d Rome’s noblest youth. 





Miriam. 


EUPHAS. 
Hers is a face thou never wilt behold. 


PISO. 


I will. 
On her — on her shall fall my worst revenge ; 
And I will know what foul and magic arts” — 


It is just here, in the midst of his angry purposes, that the 
beautiful form of Miriam glides in. And by his excited feel- 
ings, bearing, as she did, the lovely features of one whom he 
had formerly loved, she might easily have been mistaken for 
a shadow, sent from the “ dim realms” of the dead, “ to look 
him into peace.” — 





‘“‘ Beautiful shadow! in this hour of wrath 
What dost thou here? In life thou wert too meek, 
Too gentle for a lover stern as I. 
And since I saw thee last, my days have been 
Deep steep’d in sin and blood! What seekest thou? 
I have grown old in strife, and hast thou come, 
With thy dark eyes and their soul-searching glance, 
To look me into peace? It cannot be. 
Go back, fair spirit, to thine own dim realms! 
He whose young love thou didst reject on earth 
May tremble at this visitation strange, 
But never can know peace or virtue more! 
Thou wert a Christian, and a Christian dog 
Did win thy precious love. I have good cause 
To hate and scorn the whole detested race; 
And till I meet that man, whom most of all 
My soul abhors, will I go on and slay! 
Fade, vanish — shadow bright! In vain that look! 
That sweet, sad look! My lot is cast in blood! 


MIRIAM. 
Oh, say not so! 


PISO. 


The voice that won me first! 
Oh, what a tide of recollections rush 
Upon my drowning soul! my own wild love — 
Thy scorn — the long, long days of blood and guilt 
That since have left their foot-prints on my fate! 














Miriam. 


MIRIAM. 


Oh, man of guilt and woe! 
Thine own dark phantasies are busy now, 
Lending unearthly seeming to a thing 
Of earth, as thou art! 


PISO. 


How! Art thou not she? 
I know that face! I never yet beheld 
One like to it among earth’s loveliest. 
Why dost thou wear that semblance, if thou art 
A thing of mortal mould? — oh, better meet 
The wailing ghosts of those whose blood doth clog 
My midnight dreams, than that half-pitying eye! 


MIRIAM. 


Thou art a wretched man! and I do feel 

Pity ev’n for the suff’ring guilt hath brought — 
But from the quiet grave I have not come, 
Look up, thou conscience-struck ! 








PISO. 


Off! off! She touched me with her damp, cold hand ! 
But ’t was a hand of flesh and blood !— Away ! — 
Come thou not near me till I study thee. 





MIRIAM. 


Why are thine eyes so fix’d and wild? thy lips 
Convuls’d and ghastly white? Thine own dark sins, 
Vexing thy soul, have clad me in a form 

Thou dar’st not look upon —I know not why. 

But I must speak to thee. ’Mid thy remorse, 

And the unwonted terrors of thy soul, 

I must be ecard — for God hath sent me here. 


PISO. 
Who — who hath sent thee here? 


MIRIAM. 
The Christian’s God, 
The God thou knowest not. 
PISO. 


Thou art of earth! 
I see the rose-tint on thy pallid cheek, 
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Which was not there at first; it kindles fast! 
Say on. Although I dare not meet that eye, 
I hear thee. 


MIRIAM. 


He hath given me strength, 
And led me safely through the broad lone streets, 
E’en at the midnight hour! my heart sunk not, 
My noiseless foot paced on unfaltering 
Through the long colonnades, where stood aloft 
Pale gods and goddesses on either hand, 
Bending their sightless eyes on me! by cool founts, 
Waking with ceaseless plash the midnight air! 
Through moonlit squares, where ever and anon 
Flash’d from some dusky nook the red torch light, 
Flung on my path by passing reveller. 
And He hath brought me here before thy face ; 
And it was He who smote thee even now 
With a strange, nameless fear. 


PISO. 
Girl! name it not. 

I deem’d I look’d on one, whose bright young face 
First glanc’d upon me ’mid the shining leaves 
Of a green bower in sunny Palestine, 
In my youth’s prime! I knew the dust, 
The grave’s corroding dust, had soiled 
That spotless brow long since. A shadow fell 
Upon the soul that never yet knew fear. 
But it is past.” — pp. 69 - 73. 


Those who have read Talfourd’s tragedy must remember 
that striking scene, the first interview between Ion and king 
Adrastus. After urging upon the tyrant various motives, and 
finding that neither regard to his own safety, nor generous 
sympathy with the sufferings of his people touched him, Ion 
carries him back to childhood, and endeavors to strike upon 
some chord, among his earliest recollections, which should vi- 
brate in unison with the wailing mothers and children of Argos. 
In vain. ‘‘ His youth was blasted.” But there was yet one 
vein to be explored in his soul. 


“JON. 
If thou hast ever loved — 


ADRASTUS. 
Beware! beware! 





























Miriam. 


ION. 


Thou hast! I see thou hast! Thou art not marble, 
And thou shalt hear me! Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 

Were ruffled with the troublings of strange joy, 

As if some unseen visitant from heaven 

‘Touch’d the calm lake and wreath’d its images 

In sparkling waves ; — recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 

As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 


Its happy being ; — 


ADRASTUS. 


That tone! that tone! 
Whence came it? from thy lips? It cannot be— 
The long-hushed music of the only voice 
That ever spake unbought affection to me, 
And wak’d my soul to blessing! O sweet hours 
Of golden joy, ye come! your glories break 
Through my pavilion’d spirit’s sable folds! 
Roll on! roll on! Stranger, thou dost enforce me 
To speak of things unbreathed by lip of mine 
To human ear ; — wilt listen? 


ION. 
As a child. 


ADRASTUS. 
Again! that voice again! —thou hast seen me moved, 
As never mortal saw me, by a tone 
Which some light breeze, enamor’d of the sound, 
Hath wafted through the woods, till thy young voice 
Caught it to rive and melt me.” — pp. 28, 29. N. Y. Ed. 


It is a pleasing task to trace such coincidences as these, 
where, as in the present case, there is no room for a suspicion 
of plagiarism. ‘They only prove that the instincts of genius 
often lead different writers into the same paths of thought, and 
produce unwittingly a resemblance too close to have been 
aimed at. 

We shall use the critic’s privilege a moment longer, and 
then close. In her Preface, our author says, speaking of 
herself, that ‘“‘the lapse of years has already cooled her 
imagination, and taught her that exertions, whose tendency 
might be more practical and useful, would now interest her 
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feelings more deeply.” We are sure that we are not to under- 
stand this as if it were designed to countenance the common 
mistake of narrowing the meaning of the words, practical and 
useful, so far as to exclude the labors of the Imagination, and 
the results of high art. And we would fain hope that there 
is no settled purpose of retiring from a field on which so much 
honor can be won. Society cannot willingly permit those, 
who are able to present good thoughts and pure sentiments in 
the fascinating shapes of poetry, to relinquish their pecu- 
liar province for other departments of labor, for which the 
thousand are abundantly qualified. As well might the old 
Prophet have thrown off his mantle, and dropped his scroll, in 
order to follow the plough, or handle the hammer. 


Art. VII.— 1. The Duties of Hard Times. A Sermon 
preached to the First Church, on Sunday Morning, April 
28, 1837. By its Minister, N. L. Froruinenam. Bos- 
ton: Munroe & Francis. 1837. 

. Views of Duty adapted to the Times. A Sermon preached 
at Portsmouth, N. H., May 14,1837. By Anprew P. 
Peasopy, Pastor of the South Church and Parish. Ports- 
mouth: J. W. Foster, and J. F. Shores & Son. 1837. 

. The Temptations of the Times. A Discourse delivered 
in the Congregational Church in Purchase Street, on 
Sunday Morning, May 7, 1837. By Georer Riptey, 
Pastor of that Church. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
1837. 

. The Hard Times. A Discourse delivered in the Second 
Unitarian Church, and also in the First Parish Church, 
Portland, Sunday, January 1, 1837. By Jason Wuit- 
maN. Portland: Arthur Shirley. 1837. 


WE are glad that these discourses have been published, and 
regret only that many other excellent ones upon the same 
topic, of which we have heard, have not also been given to 
the public. The clergy, in our cities and large towns, have 
very generally, we believe, taken occasion to preach upon the 
times, to present to their parishioners and fellow citizens 
thoughts, suggested by the existing commercial embarrassment, 
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and to urge upon them those duties and virtues which, always 
important, are peculiarly incumbent at a season of so extensive 
depression, anxiety, and distress. And in this the clergy have 
done rightly and been faithful to their trust. Christianity is 
never more powerful, never gains an easier access to the mind, 
or a firmer hold upon the heart, than when it is made to bear 
directly upon the actual circumstances in which men are 
placed. It is then felt to be a reality, to have something in 
it. Its adaptation to human condition and human wants is 
more distinctly perceived. A willing. ear is opened to its 
teachings ; a respect for it is awakened, and men turn, with 
confidence and faith, to its truths for instruction, to its princi- 
les for guidance, to its hopes for support and consolation. 

And seldom has a condition of things occurred in which the 
instructions, guidance, support, and consolations of religion.were 
more needed than at present. An extraordinary, wide-spread, 
and almost unexampled commercial embarrassment prevails. 
Many are obliged to say to their neighbors, like the steward in 
the parable, ‘have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all; ’ and many cannot promise even so much as this. His- 
tory, we believe, presents not a case exactly parallel to the 
present. Action and reaction, ebbs and flows there have ever 
been in all human affairs, and ever will be. ‘The various 
branches of industry and commerce have not in any country 
been for a long period exeinpt from them. Seldom, however, 
has the commercial world been so extensively and deeply con- 
vulsed as at this moment. ‘The causes of this embarrassment 
come not within the province of this journal. ‘They are so 
widely removed also from our usual course of study and pur- 
suit, that, although we may have in common with the whole 
community a general apprehension of them, in some measure 
correct, any attempt to discuss, analyze, and explain them 
could only indicate our presumption, and would exhibit perhaps, 
not so much our penetration, as our ignorance. But the moral 
aspect in which this embarrassment is to be viewed —the 
moral benefits that may be expected to result, or that ought to 
be gathered from it, the moral duties that grow out of it, or 
are incumbent on us while under it, —these fall within the 
sphere of our object and labors; and we may be allowed to 
occupy a few pages in illustrating and enforcing them. 

A dark cloud overshadows the whole face of society. 
Gloom is upon many brows, anxiety in many hearts. We 
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would do what we can to dissipate that cloud, to change the 
gloom to cheerfulness, the anxiety to peace of mind. There 
are moral and religious considerations that can dothis. There 
is a conviction, which all can have, of more worth than the 
treasures of a world; the conviction that a man’s life consists 
not in the multitude of his possessions, but in the purity of his 
own thoughts, in the consciousness of his own rectitude and 
integrity, in the strength, depth, sincerity, and holiness of his 
religious hepes and affections. But independent of this convic- 
tion, which can at all times lighten the burden of calamity, the 
most unreflecting mind cannot fail to perceive, that blessings 
and benefits will flow from the present difficulties. If we take 
at first but a narrow view of the subject, and look only at those 
cases of individual suffering and distress, those instances, sad 
and painful, of individual reverses of condition and prospects, 
which come under our own observation, the deep and respect- 
ful sympathy excited in behalf of those who are called to 
meet them, is soon changed or lost in reverence and admiration, 
at the many noble, generous, and Christian qualities, the 
energy of character, the strength of principle, the warmth and 
purity of heart, which these reverses serve to develope and 
exhibit ; qualities before unknown to their possessor, or to 
others, because nothing had occurred to call them out. 

Even in ordinary times, it has been generally found and ad- 
mitted that, 


** There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out,’ 


and in times of difficulty and trial, of reverses and misfortune, 
this goodness displays itself in rich and often unexpected 
abundance. It thus displays itself amid the present embar- 
rassments in instances, that do honor to human nature. We 
know not but some cases of fraud, intrigue, and duplicity may 
have been disclosed also; but if they have, these only serve, 
like the black setting of the diamond, to increase the lustre of 
integrity and moral worth. Characters are now placed before 
us in a new light, and virtues and affections exhibited for 
whose development prosperity afforded little opportunity. 
Rectitude as unsullied as the light, principle as unbending as 
adamant are found, where only a worldly and prudent policy 
may have been suspected to exist. Instances are heard of in 
which disinterestedness has proffered its aid, or gratitude made 
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its acknowledgements, in ways which make it difficult to de- 
termine which is most worthy of admiration, the generosity or 
delicacy of the act. Many have had their own hearts made 
better, by witnessing the firmness, fortitude, patience, and sym- 
pathy exhibited by the hearts of others. 

This benefit will at least result from the present difficulties. 
They will, in most if not all cases, develope, strengthen, purify, 
and exalt the characters, both of those who suffer and those 
who sympathize, increase our respect for human nature, our 
reverence for moral virtue, our confidence in man. Suffering 
there is already ; more there unquestionably will be. Many 
of the industrious will be thrown out of employment, the de- 
pendent and infirm deprived of their stay and support. Many 
of the young will have a blight brought upon their early pros- 
pects, cares they little expected will gather around them, 
sacrifices they did not anticipate it will devolve upon them to 
make. Many of the old will see the fruits of a long life pass 
from their hands, associations that have been strengthening for 
years broken up, hopes of retirement from business and free- 
dom from care, that were on the point of being realized, dis- 
appointed, and life, as it were, opening upon them anew, with 
its burden of duties and responsibilities. But as are their 
days so shall their strength be. ‘Their energy will rise with 
the necessity for exertion, powers of which they were all un- 
conscious will be called out, qualities they knew not to be 
theirs shall be developed, and amid the falling away of earthly 
hopes, they shall learn themselves, and teach to others, the 
worth of that hope which the vicissitudes of earth cannot 
disturb. 

There will be then much individual improvement of charac- 
ter, under the individual cases of reverse and misfortune which 
occur. In extending our view to the general influences of the 
present embarrassments, it is obvious that one of the first and 
most valuable of these will be a check upon that extravagant 
estimate and overstrained pursuit of wealth, which are marked 
features in the character of the nation and the times. That 
such a check was needed and will be a blessing to the social 
and moral condition of the community, cannot be doubted. 
We were getting to be almost insane upon the subject of 
wealth. The lust of accumulation has ever been the root of 
much evil among men, but in this country several causes have 
naturally operated to give a strong impulse to this passion. 
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Our political organization is that, which offers the widest scope 
to enterprise, and applies the strongest stimulus to ambition 
and exertion, while, at the same time, it produces a state of 
society in which wealth is necessarily the principal distinction, 
the surest and readiest of attainment, and therefore the first 
and most eagerly sought. In other countries, large portions of 
the talent, the ambition, the enterprise of the community are 
drawn off into other channels, or slumber in the possession of 
hereditary rank or entailed wealth. Here all these are di- 
rected into this one broad channel, engendering a restless, 
anxious, impetuous emulation, exciting to gigantic enterprises, 
and begetting an entire absorption of the soul in one great 
thought, the amassing of a fortune. Our physical condition 
also, has codperated with our political organization in pro- 
ducing this effect. A new country like ours, of almost un- 
bounded extent, rich beyond comparison in resources, whose 
rivers, forests, mines, valleys, and mountains are daily unfolding 
means of wealth and progress, apparently incalculable, natu- 
rally awakens in its inhabitants earnest and insatiable desires, 
and marks their conduct by a thrifty despatch in getting rich. 
We have had also more than twenty years of uninterrupted 
peace, save the limited and temporary disturbances on our 
Indian borders; in addition to this they have been years of 
unexampled improvement in arts and manufactures, and in the 
applications of science to the increase and diffusion of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. 

These causes have greatly added to the interest and impor- 
tance which, in all countries and in all times, have been.at- 
tached to the pursuit and possession of property, and were fast 
forming us to a national character, which would give us a 
name, but not a praise throughout the earth. And the influence 
of these causes has not been all bad. Great benefits have in 
many respects flowed from the activity, enterprise, and emula- 
tion they have engendered. We had a vast, an almost illim- 
itable territory, and much of it has been occupied, subdued, cul- 
tivated. ‘Towns have been built and cities reared, mountains 
levelled, and valleys filled, and distant places brought near, 
and the wide wilderness of nature changed to a garden of 
human civilization, comfort, and luxury. These are the stu- 
pendous changes that have been effected, the social benefits 
that have been diffused by these causes ; changes and benefits 
that seem almost to be the work of magic, so rapid have been 
their course and extension. 
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But the moral influence of these causes has not all been 
good. ‘I'hey were making us proud, presumptuous, extrava- 
gant, luxurious, visionary. We were getting to think that 
there was no end to the wealth, and could be no check to the 
progress of our country ; that economy was not needed, that 
prudence was weakness, that moderation was a sinful neglect 
of the golden chances by which many were winning fortunes. 
The tardy gains of honorable enterprise were spurned, that the 
lucky speculation of an hour might bestow a fortune. We 
needed a check, a restraint, a rebuke. Many felt that it was 
needed and foresaw that it must come, and he who ruleth 
over the nations has at length sent it. As in other general 
calamities, the evil in many individual cases falls on those 
who may not themselves have been guilty, but the benefit 
will be reaped by all. The fever which has raged in society 
will abate. The pulse of industry and enterprise will beat 
with less violence, but more real strength. We shall learn 
to realize that if riches increase, the heart is not to be set 
upon them; that if desirable, we are not to make too much 
haste to possess them; that if possessed, they are worthless 
to him, who has no other worth. We shall learn that the 
happiness and dignity of life depend not upon Juxury, are not 
augmented by display, that the true pleasures of social and 
domestic intercourse arise not from its outward decorations, 
but from simplicity and sincerity of manners, purity of heart, 
tenderness of affection, and a general elevation of sentiment 
and principle. ‘I'he almost despotic sway, which wealth once 
exercised over the public mind, will give place to a more 
rightful rule, a more just estimate. It will, as it ever must 
and should, be one, but not the sole and only object of hu- 
man interest and pursuit. It will be perceived that society 
and government have a high moral purpose to effect by their 
institutions, and individuals and legislatures will feel that they 
have other and more important duties than to inquire into 
and manage the concerns of a bank, determine the charter 
and location of a rail-road, or distribute a surplus revenue per 
capita among an improvident and unreflecting population. 
Learning, education, virtue will be more cared for, their in- 
fluence more prized, their interests better guarded and fos- 
tered. Intelligence, not wealth, moral principle, not reckless 
speculation, will be acknowledged the sources of national pros- 
perity and happiness. 
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For though we proposed at the outset, not to discuss in 
detail the causes of the present embarrassment, we cannot 
forbear the single remark, that, on a broad view, the want of 
this intelligence and moral principle is the chief cause. We 
can trace the present difficulties to no foreign injury or 
aggression, to none of those providential calamities and disas- 
ters, which God sometimes brings upon a people. No long, 
disastrous, and expensive war has drained our treasury, im- 
poverished our country, crippled our industry, cut off our 
youth, wasted our strength. No pestilence has swept over 
the land, carrying terror and dismay before it, leaving desolate 
hearts and millions of dead behind it. No famine has pre- 
vailed. No unfruitful seasons, short crops, and blighted 
harvests have diminished our resources, choked the fountains 
of our wealth and the springs of our enterprise. Nothing of 
this kind has occurred to embarrass us. We were in the 
midst of peace, apparent prosperity, and progress, when, after 
extensive individual failures, the astounding truth burst upon 
us like a thunderbolt, was proclaimed from city to city with 
the light of every day, that we were in appearance if not in 
fact, either through the want of means or inability to use our 
means, a nation of bankrupts, and a bankrupt nation. Now 
if foreign aggression or injustice, if providential calamity or 
disaster, have not, as they certainly have not, produced this 
state of things, whet has? The answer is obvious. The 
ignorance, the folly, the imprudence of the American people 
have produced it. We ourselves, and we alone, are to blame 
for it. How and in what way this ignorance, folly, and impru- 
dence have displayed themselves, whether in the acts of the 
Government, or in the course pursued by individual enterprise 
and extravagant speculation; whether one or both of these 
are to be taken into consideration to account for the result, are 
questions we leave to those who have more disposition to dis- 
cuss and more competency to determine them than ourselves. 
We only say what must be admitted, and will be admitted by 
all of all parties, for it is the decision which impartial history 
will pronounce upon the facts of the case, that in one way 
or another the ignorance, the folly, the imprudence of the 
American people are the cause and the sole cause of their 
present difficulties. As individuals, some of us may not be 
obnoxious to this charge ; but as a community, a country, a 
nation, we are. ‘The charge will be made, the truth will be 
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proclaimed throughout the earth, that the American people, 
in a time of perfect peace and prosperity, either did not know 
how to resist the temptations of prosperity and manage their 
affairs with success, or knowing how, they had not virtue and 
principle enough to do it. 

This is an humiliating consideration, and ought to check a 
little of our national boasting and self-conceit. And if there 
is any benefit in the lessons of experience, if men will ever 
be taught wisdom by suffering, there is reason to hope that 
now our habits, our manners, our niodes of living, and our 
modes of transacting business will be corrected and im- 
proved, in those respects at least in which they most need 
correction and improvement; the extravagant estimate and 
the overstrained pursuit of wealth which have prevailed 
will be checked, public opinion enlightened, public senti- 
ment elevated, and the great moral interests of society, 
more guarded and fostered, and thus a national character be 
formed, worthy the fame of our ancestors, worthy to receive, 
fitted to preserve and transmit to others, the privileges they 
secured and transmitted to us. 

But while the embarrassments of the times humble pride, 
they will subdue envy; while they check presumption, they 
will silence discontent ; while they produce suffering, they will 
awaken sympathy ; and another benefit that may be expected 
to flow from them is this, —a kindlier feeling of respect, con- 
fidence, and good will, between all classes in the community. 
One of the features, which society has presented within the 
last few years, the most fearful in its aspect, and destined if 
unremoved to be most disastrous in its issue, is its contentions 
and animosities, its divisions into parties, where the dividing 
line has reference not to policy or principle, but condition, 
where the poor are arrayed against the rich, the mechanic 
against the merchant, the laborer with his hands against the 
laborer with his head. In a community, like ours, where arbi- 
trary and artificial distinctions are not admitted, where the 
fluctuations of families is a necessary law of the system, 
where the poor of to-day are the rich of to-morrow, the 
laborer of to-day, the capitalist of to-morrow, where few can 
go back more than a generation without coming to an ances- 
try, poor in wealth, however rich and honorable in virtue, and 
could they look forward as far, would see perhaps a pos- 
terity, poor in both these respects, it seems strange that in such 
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a community, such a division should ever have been suggested 
or cherished. One would have thought that an instantaneous 
rejection would await it from the common sense and general 
intelligence of the people. Such has not been the fact. The 
idea has been promulgated and has gained adherents and in- 
fluence, that there are diversities of interest, as well as diversities 
of condition and of gifts. That the few who have wealth or 
learning are separated from the many who have not, and that 
the measures, policy, or circumstances, that are favorable to 
some, are not favorable to all. Much heart-burning and ill-will, 
much disorganizing speculation and unjust aspersion, have 
arisen from this idea. It sprang from our prosperity and 
threatened much evil. ‘The present embarrassmwents will 
demonstrate its falsity, check its progress, and repair its evil 
consequences. Being general and extensive in its causes, it 
will be general and extensive in its effects. It will reach, it 
has reached already, the labor as well as the capital of the 
country. The girl at the loom, the farmer in the field, the 
mechanic in the shop, the merchant at his desk, will all feel 
it. He who counts his treasures by millions and he who has 
no wealth but the strength of his own sinews will alike be 
affected by it. None are above its reach or below its influ- 
ence. We have reason to hope therefore that all will be 
brought together by it, will be made to realize, that there is a 
chain of mutual dependence and reciprocal obligation, in which 
all are linked and from which none can separate ; that as the 
head cannot say to the hands, nor the hands to the head, 
“1 have no need of thee,” so no man and no class of men 
can safely or innocently regard themselves as independent of 
any or all others. A common suffering will produce a common 
sympathy, a perception of mutual dependence will beget a 
sentiment of mutual kindness, and that jealousy and aliena- 
tion that were growing up between the different classes in the 
community will be changed to mutual confidence and respect. 

Should no other benefit but this result from the commercial 
difficulties and derangement under which the county is suffer- 
ing, we shall not have cause to regret them. No greater evil 
can befal a community than separation and jealousy between its 
different classes and conditions. ‘This is a violation of the 
great law of the Universe, by which all things are bound 
together in mutual dependence and usefulness. Whatever 
lives, and moves, and grows, lives, and moves, and grows for 
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some purpose, does good to, and receives good from, some 
other. And man, the most dependent creature upon earth, 
who cannot build his house, or clothe his body, or satisfy his 
hunger without levying contributions upon every realm and 
tribe of nature, who arrays himself with pride in the winding 
sheet of the silk-worm, and whose most important destinies 
have been: at times affected by a spider’s web and a raven’s 
croak, man, is both foolish and guilty whenever he regards, or 
attempts to make himself independent, of any or all of his 
species, and equally so when he regards any as independent 
of, or useless to himself. Society is to be surveyed as a whole, 
and the parts are to be judged by their relation to the whole, 
and he who separates the parts, and endeavors to have one 
regarded as the only, or the most essential, important, or useful 
part, is about as wise as he who should pronounce the key- 
stone to be the only essential, important, or useful part of the 
arch. What would be the value of that stone, if the others 
were wanting or were weak? The order of providence makes 
great distinctions in individual condition; but every man, 
whether he dwell in a palace or a hut, have his garments of 
silk or sackcloth, make pins or govern the state, be gifted 
with genius or ignorant of letters, is or can be useful, im- 
portant, and respectable in his sphere of action and duty, and 
contribute something to the comfort, happiness, and improve- 
ment of all. Franklin was useful as a printer ; he would have 
been useful had he followed his father’s trade as a soap-boiler ; 
yet he was not the less useful as a philosopher. Every book he 
helped to print has, perbaps, long since been worn out, every 
word of the types set up by him will perish, yet thousands 
will still owe the preservation of their lives to his discoveries, 
and posterity will associate his name with all that is sublime in 
the discoveries of science, so long as the lightnings play in the 
heavens. The cabin boy of a fishing-smack is useful ; he is use- 
ful when he obtains the command of a vessel ; and he is not the 
less useful when, enjoying the reward of his industry and 
enterprise, his ships float on every sea, and hundreds are 
employed in his various branches of trade and commerce. 

“‘ Honor all men,” as the injunction of Scripture, for all are 
useful, important, respectable, necessary in their place, all 
are parts of one great whole, and the whole suffers if the 
parts are injured. This simple and obvious truth, often for- 
gotten and overlooked in prosperity, is perceived and felt in a 
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general calamity, like that which now presses upon our coun- 
try. And if this calamity should tend, as we hope and believe 
it will, to check the alienation and jealousy that were grow- 
ing up among us, to humble the pride of the opulent, to stifle 
the murmurs of the envious, to silence the discontent, and 
remove the prejudices of the humble and laborious, if it 
should serve in any extent to make all feel that all are mutu- 
ally dependent, and bound by the strong tie of reciprocal 
benefit and obligation, it will be to all a blessing and not 
an evil, will bring with it a good of lasting and incalculable 
worth. 

We have thus illustrated some of the ways, in which the 
existing commercial embarrassments may produce beneficial 
effects upon individual character, and change, in some impor- 
tant respects, the opinions, feelings, and conduct that are prev- 
alent in the community. It was our further purpose to speak 
of the duties that grow out of these present difficulties ; but 
we have space for only one or two brief remarks. 

It is a period of general uncertainty, and consequently to 
some extent, of anxiety. No one can tell, they especially, 
whose commercial transactions are extensive, cannot tell, how 
they may be affected by the incidents of the coming day or 
the coming month. Solicitude is natural and becoming under 
such circumstances. ut solicitude need not and should not 
sink into anxiety and gloom. Cheerfulness, mutual confidence, 
and forbearance, therefore, are duties strongly urged upon 
us by the present crisis. These are duties, especially 
the first, obviously incumbent upon those who suffer ;. for 
there is One who maketh rich and who maketh poor, who 
exalteth and casteth down; and we are destitute of the very 
first principles of piety, if we cannot extend the providence of 
God to our temporal as well as to our spiritual affairs, — if 
we do not see his hand and recognise his goodness, in the 
success and failure of our enterprises, as well as in the joy of 
our families, the formation and the dissolution of the domes- 
tic ties of life. Besides, there are worse evils than the loss of 
property. We are by no means disposed to put this down 
as a slight matter, a thing to which we ought to be perfectly 
superior and entirely indifferent. Neither religion nor common 
sense seems to us to justify or demand such an estitimation 
of it. It is yet a light affliction compared with many that 
might befall us. It can never wring the heart with that 
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bitterness of anguish produced by some other sorrows. It is 
an evil that can either be remedied or endured, and while life, 
and health, and strength are continued to us, while general 
respect and affection rest upon our characters, while friends 
are spared to us, and the smile of kind faces, and the music 
of sweet voices, and the affection of fond and confiding 
hearts await us beneath our own roofs, the loss of property 
has not touched, and cannot touch, the real sources of our 
happiness. ‘These sources, it may be, will overflow in richer 
abundance, and awaken in our hearts a peace, a calmness, 
an elevation of sentiment and feeling unknown in more pros- 
perous hours. Cheerfulness, mutual confidence, and forbear- 
ance are duties incumbent upon all. It cannot be doubted, 
that the evils under which we suier have been greatly in- 
creased by the panic that has spread throughout the country, 
the distrust, the want of confidence that has prevailed and 
still prevails. We hear much said of the evils of the “ credit 
system,” and the necessity of doing it away. That this sys- 
tem has evils cannot be doubted; but as for doing it away 
entirely, we might as well talk of doing away with com- 
merce. We may have an entire metallic currency, (and 
we confess ourselves to be as much pleased as any one 
with the sight of gold and silver,) but the currency of a 
country has, after all, little to do with its extensive commer- 
cial transactions. The basis of commerce is not gold and 
silver, but property in the broad meaning of the word. The 
chief medium of this commerce is not gold and silver, but 
credit, mutual promises, and mutual confidence. The mil- 
lionaire would not carry about with him one hundred thousand 
dollars in gold, did he possess it; nor would he have it 
carted off to a distant city to pay his debts there. He 
would pay those debts by drafts or bills of exchange, by 
written promises, the representatives of wealth. In this man- 
ner and to this extent the system of credit and confidence 
is essential to commerce, and must ever form a part of it. 
While we lament and should endeavor to apply, as soon as 
possible, a controlling check to the excess, to which the system 
has been recently carried, we ought also to endeavor to re- 
store and preserve that substantial and necessary part of it, 
which is the life of commerce, essential to the enterprise and 
progress of the community. 

And amid all the difficulties that now prevail, there are com- 
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petent grounds for this credit and confidence to rest upon. There 
is first, the absolute wealth of the country, which is unquestion- 
ably great. Our . mbarrassments have arisen not so much from 
the want of means, as from causes which have made it, in all 
cases difficult, and in some impossible, to use and apply those 
means. ‘There is secondly, “the productive industry of a 
free and energetic people.” Men will ever work, and the 
earth ever yield her increase ; and whatever debts we may owe 
to each other orto foreign nations, we may confidently expect, 
that the labor and the soil of our country will ultimately dis- 
charge, amply and fully discharge them. There isa third ground 
of confidence in the rectitude and honor of our merchants and 
business men. Upon this point, we cannot better express our 
own thoughts, and more appropriately close this topic, than by 
extracting the following just reflections from the excellent 
sermon of Mr. Peabody. 


« May I not add the exhortation to confidence particularly and 
emphatically in the honor of the mercantile community? It is 
they, who have to bear the brunt of every storm. It is upon 
them, that the pressure first falls, and only through them, upon 
the public at large. And often would they bear it alone, and 
throw off the burden without its being felt by others, if their 
brethren would only have faith in their well tried rectitude and 
ability, and would listen to their demand, ‘ Have patience with 
us, and we will pay you all.’ The mercantile profession de- 
serves well of humanity. The name of a merchant is an hon- 
orable name. The merchant’s general standard of probity and 
generosity is a high one. There are, indeed, exceptions to this 
remark ; but exceptions of the kind that prove the rule. For, 
when the pure escutcheon of commerce is blackened by a stain 
of villainy, the intense and universal surprise, alarm, and indig- 
nation which it excites, attest at once the rareness of the instance, 
and the integrity of the profession in which it occurs. Nor is 
it a baseless claim, which, in a period of distress, merchants 
proffer on the general forbearance and confidence. Theirs is a 
claim less of favor than of debt, — of a debt, by which they are 
never slow in binding their fellow-citizens during the palmy 
days of their prosperity. For who bear so large a proportion 
as they of the public burdens? Who so ready as they to aid in 
every enterprise for the common good? Go to the trustees of 
our great public charities, our hospitals, our asylums for the 
blind, the dumb, the insane, — peruse the list of their endow- 
ments and benefactions; and with hardly an exception, against 
every truly liberal donation, you will read a merchant’s name. 
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It is the earnings of commerce that have created our acade- 
mies, our colleges, our seminaries of sacred learning; and 
were our ancient and immensely wealthy university summoned to 
yield up what she has received through the munificence of mer- 
chants, there is hardly an alcove in her library which would not 
be emptied, hardly a building on her grounds which would 
not be demolished, hardly a chair of instruction in her halls 
that would not be vacated. The class to which the community 
are thus largely indebted may certainly proffer, in the day of 
their adversity, a most righteous claim on the sympathy, the sus- 
taining suffrages, and the ready trust of their fellow-citizens. 
So long as they are fair and open in their dealings, so long as 
they merit the honest fame they bear, let the shoulders of the 
whole community be stooped to their burden ; let them be sup- 
ported by the capital of the retired and the industry of the 
active; let them be borne through the billows by the strong arm 
of public confidence. ‘Then all is safe. But if they fall, they 
fali not alone, — they bury in their own ruin shattered capital 
and crippled industry.” — pp. 8-10. 


Again, would we meet the demands of the times, we must 
cling more closely to our religious faith, and cultivate more 
thoroughly our spiritual affections, for in these alone shall we 
find strength for the vicissitudes and trials that may befall us. 
‘Godliness is profitable for all things.” ‘The religious man, 
independent of the future rewards which await him, has the 
advantage in the conflicts of life. ‘The Christian, the spiritu- 
ally minded man, has more power to meet the exigencies of 
his situation, to retrieve his misfortunes, to build up again his 
broken estate, and regain his former affluence than any other. 
The carnally minded man, the mere man of the world, one 
whose soul has never felt the grandeur of its destiny, and is 
not allied by faith and affection to its infinite Creator, is very 
liable to sink under the pressure of calamity. ‘There is no 
response in his bosom to the call for renewed exertion, no 
elastic springing of the powers, none of that sustained and 
enduring perseverance, which can at all times welcome enter- 
prise, and endure toil. Darkness gathers over his soul, as 
difficulties press upon him. Every thing seems despoiled of 
its grace and sweetness. Every thing is wrong, because his 
own mind and heart are in a wrong state. ‘The chances are 
fearfully against him, that he yield to temptation and cover 
himself with guilt and shame. But the spiritually minded 
Christian, who feels his relation to the Infinite and the Eternal, 
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who has an inwrought conviction of the imperishable nature 
and glorious destiny of his own soul, to whom every moment 
brings a sense of God’s presence, and every event a 
reference to God’s will, he has a cheerful alacrity, an 
elastic, undying energy within him. Conscious that amid all 
perplexities, he has a divine protector and is under a divine 
guidance, ever looking upon life as a scene of moral discipline 
and development, he sees without dismay new scenes of 
duty and enterprise opening before him, meets with cheerful- 
ness new cares, and bears without complaint fresh burdens. 
The Philistines groaned and fainted under the weight of the 
sacred ark of the covenant, because no faith and affection 
were in the service ; but the Levites, delighting in the holy 
ministry, made the air resound with their songs of joy, as they 
bore aloft that same ark, through the rugged paths of the 
mountains and over the burning sands of the desert. So the 
man of the world faints under trials, which the Christian bears 
with a cheerful face, and a firm heart. Let the evil of the 
times, therefore, make us cling more closely to our Christian 
faith, and cultivate more thoroughly our religious affections, 
then will the wasting energy of resolution be repaired, the 
drooping powers revived, the cloud lifted up from the soul, and 
our wounded spirits sustained under all the manifold conflicts 
and disappointments of life. 
S. K. Le 
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The Ministry of Jesus Christ: compiled and arranged from 
the Four Gospels, for Families and Sunday Schools. With 
Poetical Illustrations and Notes. By T. B. Fox. Vol. I. Bos- 
ton: Weeks, Jordan & Co. Portsmouth: John W. Foster. 
1837. 16mo. pp. 247. — Thgugh only the first volume of this 
work has as yet appeared, we are unwilling to let the present 
opportunity pass without commending it to the favorable notice 
of the public. It is the history of the life of Jesus, given in the 
words of the Evangelists selected and thrown into the form of a 
continuous narrative, the harmony of Dr. Carpenter being gen- 
erally followed as a guide. In the side margin references are 
given, which show where the several portions taken from the dif- 
ferent Evangelists and wrought into the narrative may be found, 
and the Index is so arranged as to point out in each case the 
parallel passages. The second volume is to contain a selection 
of Poetical Illustrations, and the Notes. 
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‘¢ The illustrations, it is believed,” says Mr. Fox, ‘* may serve 
to impress more deeply on the minds and hearts of the young the 
beauty and meaning of the incidents and passages in the gospels 
to which they allude. ‘The notes are few, and consist of explana- 
tions of the manners and customs of the Jews, notices of those 
emendations of the common version required by Griesbach’s 
edition of the Greek, which materially affect the sense; and 
references to: passages in the Old Testament quoted in the 
gospels.” 

The publishers inform us, in a note, that the first volume will 
be sold separately to such as may desire to use it as a Class Book 
in Sunday Schools. With a view to this object, it is well 
printed, and done up in a neat and convenient form, and sold at 
a moderate price, so as to leave to those teachers, who use no 
other manual but the gospels, hardly any thing to be desired. 


Meditations for the Sick. By Jonatuan Cote. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1837. 16mo. pp. 119. — The author tells 
us in the Preface, that he was led to prepare this little book with 
a view to supply the want, often felt and expressed by ministers, 
of a work of a practical and devotional character, adapted particu- 
larly to the circumstances of the sick. I[t consists of sixteen 
chapters on appropriate topics for meditation in the sick cham- 
ber; to each chapter are appended a brief prayer and a pertti- 
nent hymn; and some further Poetical Extracts of a consolatory 
description are inserted at the end of the volume. All elaborate 
discussion and refined speculation are professedly avoided, as 
“wholly out of place in a work designed for those whose bodily 
infirmities render any long continued mental exertion fatiguing 
and injurious.” It will be perceived, therefore, that it is not 
a book to satisfy men whose minds in sickness and at the ap- 
proach of death are troubled with doubts, and need further light 
on the vexed questions respecting providence and immortality. 
But for another class of persons, and it is a numerous one, who 
only need at such times to have their conscience and religious 
feelings awakened and directed, it will be found a most edifying 
and welcome companion. There is one defect, however, which 
we hope to see supplied, should this valuable little manual come 
to a second edition, as we doubt not it will. Enough is not said, 
as it seems to us, to probe to the quick the sick man’s con- 
science, and thus to induce a spirit of profound contrition, and 
a living sense of his need of a Savior; so that he may not only 
be resigned, but on true and safe grounds. 


An Historical Address, delivered before the Citizens of the 
Town of Dedham, on the twenty-first of September, 1836, being 
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the Second Centennial Anniversary of the Incorporation of the 
Town. By Samuet F. Haven. Dedham. 1837.— This address 
belongs to a class of productions, becoming somewhat numerous 
of late, which the return of the second Centennial Anniversary 
of the settlement of our towns has called forth, — the last of the 
class we have read, though “not least” in merit. It is a pro- 
duction worthy of the occasion. Dedham, it appears, enrols on 
the list of her sons and their descendants, a fair proportion of 
distinguished names, as evidence of which it is only necessary 
to mention those of Ames, Dexter, and Everett. The original 
settlers, according to Mr. Haven, were men far above the ordi- 
nary level. John Allin, the first pastor, was associated with the 
apostle Eliot in his labors among the Indians of Natick; was a 
champion in the ecclesiastical controversies of the day; and 
both he and Lusher rendered important political service to the 
colony. Both were leading minds. The latter drew up the dec- 
laration of the rights of the colony, and prepared instructions for 
the embassage, which was sent to England to adjust difficulties, 
soon after the accession of Charles II. to the throne. 

Mr. Haven has succeeded in enlivening his narrative by not a 
few anecdotes and incidents, illustrating the character of the 
times, and of the men who figured in them. His materials 
appear to be judiciously selected, and are well wrought. We 
are not fatigued by tedious minuteness of detail, nor treated with 
a mere tissue of dry and barren generalities, the sins of some 
discourses of this sort. ‘The Address, as we should think, is one 
which will be read with interest by the lovers of local history, or 
who are fond of tracing back society to its elements among us, 
though they may have no associations of home or of ancestors 
connected with the place. It contains a just tribute to the many 
virtues of those who helped to lay the foundations of our present 
prosperity and privileges, and forms a valuable contribution to 
our historical records. 


A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in 
Chronological Order. By Georce R. Noyes. Volume II. Con- 
taining Nahum, Zephantah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1837. 12mo. 
pp. 293.— The third volume is nearly through the press, after 
the appearance of which we shal! take an early opportunity to 
call the attention of our readers again to the extraordinary merits 
of this version. 


Our contributors must bear with the necessary delays in the 
insertion of their articles. We have on hand several valuable 
papers on general subjects, which we are obliged to lay over. 














A. 


Abolitionists, remarks upon, 25. 

Accumulation, passion for, remarks 
on, 218. 

Alexandrian School, Gieseler’s notice 
of, 33. 

Apostolic Fathers, Mr. Norton’s re- 
marks on, 340. 


B. 


Baillie’s, Joanna, Dramas reviewed 
and highly commended, 1 — rather 
for the closet than the stage, 2— 
her defence of the theatre exam- 
ined, 3— no talents for comedy, 5 
—analysis and extracts from The 
Bride, 7 et seq. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, re- 
viewed, 170 — reasons which led 
him to undertake it, 172— plan of 
his work, 174—-his conclusions in 
regard to some disputed points in 
criticism, 175. 

Briant’s, W. C., Poems, reviewed, 59 
— characteristics of his genius, 62 
—his Hymn of the City, 63 — his 
Mary Magdalen, 67. 

Brownson’s New Views of Christi- 
anity, &c., noticed, 127. 


C. 


Carey, Dr. William, memoir of, no- 
ticed, 130. 

Carpenter’s, Dr., Harmony of the 
Gospels, article on, 43 — Matthew’s 
gospel adopted as the basis, 44 — 
coincidences and discrepancies of 
the Evangelists to be accounted 
for, 46—their theories for doing 
this stated and examined, 47 — 
preference given to the theory 
which supposes the Evangelists to 
have availed themselves of a com- 
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mon oral gospel, and not of a com- 
mon document, 50—our Lord’s 
public ministry included two pass- 
overs only, 54— five general po- 
sitions taken by Dr. Carpenter, 56. 

Channing’s, Dr., Discourse on Sunday 
Schools, inserted, 68 et seg. See 
Sunday School. 

Church’s Philosophy of Benevolence, 
reviewed, 218. 

Church of England, difficulties in, 
270. 

Clerical Studies, article on, 273 — 
psychology, 274 —~— comparative 
theology, 279 — history of Christian 
morality, 281. 

Cole’s Meditations for the Sick, no- 
ticed, 407. 

Commercial Embarrassments, article 
on the existing, 392 — beneficial 
effects of, on individuals, 394 — on 
the community, 395 — duties in- 
cumbent on us, during, 402. 

Cousin’s character as a philosopher, 
remarks on, 188. 

Cunningham’s, Mr., Translation of 
Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, 
27. See Gieseler. , 


D. 


Dangers of the country, Duties of 


young men in respect to, article 
on, 187 — decay of a spirit of loy- 
alty, 146 — legislative inattention 
to education, 152. 

Death, thoughts on, as a benevolent 
appointment of God, 157. 

Dick, on Covetousness, reviewed, 
218. 

Dramas, by Joanna Baillie, reviewed, 
1. See Baiilie. 

Droit Naturel, Cours de, par M. Th. 
Jouffroy, reviewed, 181 seg. See 


Jouffroy. 
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E. 


Eclecticism, French, 185 — not to be 
confounded with German transcen- 
dentalism, ib. — Cousin its head, 
188 — as experimental as the School 
of Locke, 191 —of Scotch origin, 
193 — Dugald Stewart’s opinion of 
some of its writers, 194. 

Editorial Notice, 134. 

Education, female, remarks on, 90 — 
higher views to be taken of educa- 
tion generally, 149. 

Eichhorn’s theory of the origin of the 
gospels, stated and refuted, 324. 
Eliot’s translation of Schiller’s Song 

of the Bell, 235. 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, 321. See orton. 

Expediency, The Question of, article 
on, 13 et seqg.—its application to 
the subject of slavery, 1b. — only to 
be asked as a means of discovering 
what our duty is, 15— does not 
constitute the ultimate foundation 
of duty, ib. — is only to determine 
us in specific acts of duty, 17 — its 
relation to right in the abstract, 1b. 
—and to the maxim, Duty is ours, 
events are God’s, 22 — its accord- 
ance with the Gospel, 23 — appli- 
cation to the Abolitionists, 25. 


F. 


Foreign Standard Literature, Speci- 
mens of, notice of prospectus, 271. 

Fox’s Ministry of Jesus Christ, no- 
ticed, 406. 

Frothingham’s, Dr., Sermon, The 
Duties of Hard Times, 392. 

Furness’s Remarks on tbe Four Gos- 
pels, reviewed, 101 —excellences 
of the work, 102—his theory of 
miracles controverted, 104. See 
Miracles. 


G. 


Genuineness of the Gospels, 321. 
See orton. 

German critics, Mr. Norton on, 338. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and English Lex- 
icon, noticed, 265. 

Gieseler’s Text-Book of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, reviewed, 27 — its 
merits, 28— plan and arrangement, 


Index. 


30 — notice of Alexandrian School, 
33 — early history of free inquiry 
in the church, 37 — origin of Saint- 
worship, 38— blemishes in the 
translation, 41. 
H. 
Harmony of the Gospels. See Car- 
penter. 
Harris’s Mammon, reviewed, 218. 
Howard, Dr. Bezaleel, notices of, 
157 — his birth and education, 162 
—his character, 163— his religious 
opinions, 166 — his death, 168. 


J. 


Jouffroy’s contributions to philosophy, 
article on, 196— one of the most 
distinguished among the French 
Eclectics, 197 — his course of lec- 
tures on Natural Right, 198 — his 
method, 199—an analysis of his 
system, 200 — primitive state of 
man, 201—ehange wrought by 
development of reason, 204 — mod- 
ified by selfishness, 208 — the idea 
of order, good, duty, 209 — the ul- 
timate tendencies of our nature, 
213. . 


L. 


Lincoln’s history of Worcester, no- 
ticed, 254. 


M. 


Merchants, commendation of, 404. 

Miracles, Mr. Furness’s theory of, 
controverted, 104 — definition of a 
miracle, 105 — laws of nature, 107 
— miraculous powers conferred on 
Christ for specific purposes, 111 — 
sovereignty of mind over matter, 
how to be understood, 112— how 
far miraculous agency depends on 
the power of faith, 113—on the 
miracle of the woman cured by 
touching the hem of Christ’s gar- 
ment, 115— Peter’s attempt to 
walk on the water, 118 — Mr. F.’s 
theory fails to explain such mira- 
cles as the resurrection of Lazarus, 
121— miracles necessary to the 
authority of revelation, 123. 
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Miracles of Jesus, article on, 283 — 
they really took place, 284—do 
not violate the moral consistency 
of Christ’s character, 286 — attest 
the Christian revelation, 289 — 
were immediately beneficent, 291 
—the absolute simplicity of the 
mode of their occurrence, 292— 
wrought by the power of faith, 
296 — illustrated in the case of the 
miracles of healing, 301 — the blind 
man restored to sight, 302— the 
existence and power of Christ 
an anomaly, 308 —— miracles 
wrought on inanimate matter, 310 
—in raising the dead, 315 —all 
to be referred to the power of God, 
320. 

Miriam, a dramatic poem, reviewed, 
382. 

Moral Science, the study of, recom- 
mended, 365. 

Morgridge’s True Believer’s De- 
fence, noticed, 268. 

Muzzey’s Young Man’s Friend, re- 
viewed and commended, 137. 


N. 


New View’s of Christianity, Society, 
and the Church, by Mr. Brownson, 
127. 

Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, reviewed, 321 
—Eichhorn’s Theory of the Ori- 

in of the Gospels stated and re- 
futed, 324 — probable number of 
copies of the Gospels at the end of 
the second century, 328—character 
of early testimonies in favor of the 
Gospels, 331 — Justin’s quotations 
considered, 335——authority of 
German critics on such subjects, 
338 — Apostolic Fathers, 340 — 
general merits of Mr. Norton’s 

‘ work, 341. 


P. 


Peabody’s, W. B. O., Discourse on 
Dr. Howard, inserted, 157. 

Peabody’s, A. P., Sermon on Views 
of Duty adapted to the Times, 392, 

Philosophy, recent contributions to, 
181 — value of, 182, — French 
eclecticism, 185—German trans- 


cendentalism, ib. — Cousin’s views, 
188. 

Physical Theory of Another Life, 
strictures on, 245. See Another 
Life. 

Price, Dr., highly regarded by mod- 
ern eclectics, 193. 


Q. 


Question of Expediency, article on, 
15. See Expediency. 


R. 


Reason, Jouffroy’s remarks on, 204. 

Right and Duty, idea of, how at- 
tained, 209. 

Ripley’s, G., Discourse on the Temp- 
tations of Hard Times, 392. 

Robinson’s Greek and English Lex- 
icon of the New Testament, 
noticed, 124—his translation of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, no- 
ticed, 265. 


S. 


Saint- Worship, the origin of, accord- 
ing to Gieseler, 38. 

Schiller’s-Song of the Bell, 235 — 
plan of the poem, 236 — notice of 
the several translations of, 239. 

Selfishness, Jouffroy’s remarks on, 
208. 

Shays’s rebellion, 261. 

Slavery, application to it of the ques- 
tion of expediency, 13. 

Song of the Bell, Schiller’s, notice 
of, 235. 

Stewart’s, Dugald, opinion of the 
French eclectics, 194. 

Sunday School, Dr. Channing’s Dis- 
course on the, 68— to be founded 
on faith in God, 69 —in the child, 
70 —in Christianity, 71— its end 
to awaken the child’s soul, 72 — 
danger of mechanical teaching, 74 
— catechisms not to be taught, 75, 
— the Gospels to be used instead, 
76 — the great object to teach 
Christ, 79—the spirituality of 
Christianity to be insisted on, 80 — 
and the infinity of its prospects, 82 
— manner of teaching, 85 — value 
of Sunday Schools, 88. 





T. 


Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History. 
See Gieseler. 

Theatrical exhibitions, Miss Baillie’s 
reasons for attendance on, exam- 
ined, 3. 

Transcendentalism, compared with 
eclecticism, 185. 


U. 
Unitarianism in England, 269. 
W. 


Wayland’s, Dr., Elements of Moral 
Science, reviewed, 364 — impor- 
tance of the subject, 365 — outline 
of his system, 369 — strictures on 
some parts, 373. 

Wealth, dangers of, to the commu- 
nity, 224 — to individuals, 227 — 
uses of, 231 — the means of benev- 
olence, 233. 

Whitman, Bernard, Memoir of, 344 
— birth and early training, 346 — 
his early religious opinions, 347 — 
difficulties at college, 348 — theo- 
logical studies, 349 — becomes a 
controversial preacher, 351 — 


grounds of his popularity, 352 — 
notices of his publications, 354 — 
secret of his success as a writer, 
355—his views of the ministry 


and efforts in behalf of ministers, 
358 — his fidelity to his own peo- 
ple, 360—his last sickness and 
death, 362. 

Whitman’s, J., 
Times, 392. 

Worcester, History of, 254 — first 
planting, 255—JIndian troubles, 
257 — Shays’s rebellion, 361. 

Wordsworth, complete edition of his 
poems, noticed, 132. 


Y. 


Sermon on Hard 


Young Lady’s Friend, reviewed and 
recommended, 90 — defects in fe- 
male education, 91— domestic du- 
ties, 96 —the sentiment of rever- 
ence, 98 — conversation, 101. 

Young Man’s Friend, by Mr. Muz- 
zey, reviewed, 137 — important 
position of young men, 138 — their 
duties in respect to the dangers of 
the country, 144 — to guard against 
undue familiarity and irreverence 
of manners, ib.— and a decay of 
loyalty, 146 — their duty in regard 
to education and letters, 149 —as 
these objects are so generally neg- 
lected by government, 152 — the 
duty of young men in regard to the 
Christian faith, 154—on which, 
more than on political institutions, 
the well-being of society depends, 
155. 




















JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY 


HAVE IN PRESS 
VOL. III. OF NOYES’S TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 





Vol. I. of this work was published in the year 1833, and contains Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 

Vol. II. is just published, and contains Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Obadiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations. 

Vol. III. will contain the remainder of the Prophetical Writings, com- 
prising Ezekiel, Daniel, Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

The Reviewer of Vol. I. of this work says, 

‘« We conceive that Mr. Noyes has made the Christian public much his debtor by 
the portion now before us of a version of that difficult and strongly interesting part 
of Scripture, the Hebrew prophecies. — We have little todo but repeat the testi- 
mony which we have borne, on the two previous occasions of his coming before the 
public, to the exceeding value of his labors. Three things are especially to be 
spoken of in his praise ; his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, and his beau- 
tiful taste. In the two last qualities, particularly, he is very advantageously dis- 
tinguished from Lowth and Newcome, with whose works the present volume is most 
likely to be compared.” Christian Examiner. 





J. M. & Co. will shortly put to press a new and revised edition of Noyes’s 
Amended Version of Job, to correspond in size and style with the trans- 
lations of the Psalms and Prophets by the same author. 

‘‘ No translation has appeared in England, since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can 
sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some slight 
exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

“We have not seen any translation of the book of Job, with which the public ought 
to be satisfied, unless it be this. Christian Examiner. 
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